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World 


How can the American school contribute 
most effectively to bringing about an era of 
peace and good-will throughout the world? 

Realization of the ideals of peace can, as 
with all ideals, be safely 
entrusted only to intel- 


The School as an Agent for 


Peace 


JESSE H. NEWLON 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


situated to appraise these forces than any nation 
engaged in the conflict; yet even here the task 
is complex and difficult. Our country’s geo- 
graphical location and its early policy of no 
entangling alliances ex- 
plain the belief held by 





ligent minds. The school 
should therefore seek to 
give youth understanding 
of the causes of war and 
of means for its preven- 
tion. Merely to inveigh 
against war and to con- 
trast its bestialities with 
the beauties of peace will 
not suffice. The school 
must be more realistic. 
It is important to study. 
the causes of the World 
War, for example, and to 
learn that however much 
any single nation may 
have been to blame, no 
nation was entirely cul- 
pable and no nation 
wholly guiltless, but the 
school should teach also 
that every nation that 
fails to set up agencies 
for the peaceable settle- 
ment of international dif- 








regard with tolerance and affection 
the children of other lands. 


many Americans that we 
should remain aloof from 
international affairs even 
in a world transformed 
since the days of the 
Fathers. This tradition 
of isolation is today in- 
voked by many well- 
meaning citizens to pre- 
vent us from cooperating 
effectively with other na- 
tions. Selfish and de- 
signing interests fre- 
quently appropriate the 
word “patriotism” and 
call unpatriotic those who 
advocate adherence to 
the League of Nations, 
or the World Court, or 
the conclusion of treaties 
which will bring about 
the reduction of arma- 
ments. Powerful influ- 
ences would have us in- 
culcate in young Amer- 














icans a strong nationalistic spirit. The school, 
caught between contending forces, too often 
evades a realistic study of international prob- 
lems. 

We can now make the choice between inter- 
national cooperation and national disaster. 
This fact has been brought home acutely in 
these years of economic depression. No nation 
can longer live to itself. The United States 
Senate may not know it, but the period of our 
splendid isolation has long since passed. Science 
and the machine have produced a highly in- 


ferences will be in part responsible for the 
next war and that such a catastrophe is far 
from unlikely unless such agencies are set up. 
The spirit of nationalism that found expression 
in the World War is so steeped in prejudice, so 
saturated with uninformed emotions and selfish 
passions, that a fair appraisal of international 
relations is almost impossible in many of the 
countries which engaged in that conflict. Amer- 
ica, because of its isolation, its traditional faith 
in education, and its remoteness from the im- 
mediate issues of the war, is more favorably 
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tegrated world society. Disturbed conditions 
in distant parts of the world have an imme- 
diate effect on business in this country. Amer- 
icans must become students of world affairs 
if they are to make wise decisions in regard 
to national policies. 

What intelligence do the American people 
bring to the consideration of the international 
problems of 1932? They bring a liberal and 
humanitarian spirit, the product of our own 
revolution, of our political history, and of our 
democratic aspirations. Americans believe 
fundamentally in democracy and in fair play; 
their impulses are generous; they have been 
quick to come to the assistance of peoples 
stricken by disaster. Without doubt the great 
majority of Americans believed that we were 
fighting in the Great War “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” But let us not forget 
the propaganda by which unthinking people 
were taught to believe that a single nation was 
solely responsible for the war. Since the war, 
propaganda techniques have been most adroitly 
used to befuddle the mass of the people on in- 
ternational issues. Even today our courses of 
study and history textbooks reveal the virus 
of wartime hysteria, or, because of the pressure 
of nationalistic groups, offer a colorless and 
evasive presentation of international problems. 
Despite this fact, there has been marked im- 
provement in history textbooks in recent years, 
but they still do not treat with sufficient clarity 
and courage the powerful and subtle social, 
economic, and political forces that produce 
national animosities and the wars which result 
from them. 

I do not need to dwell here upon the devasta- 
tion of the last war or the accruing interna- 
tional animosities that may continue to smoul- 
der through many decades, constituting an ever- 
present threat to peace. We shudder to think 
of what another World War would do to civili- 


zation, but we continue to lavish vast sums’ 


upon armaments. Last year it was proposed 
that our country expend six hundred millions 
of dollars in the construction of warships in 
the next ten years. Six hundred million dol- 
lars—more than six times as much as the en- 
dowment of any university in this land! Sup- 
pose these millions were used in some construc- 
tive activity—the elimination of slums, let us 
say, or the endowment of institutions for the 
enlightenment of the peoples of all nations with 
reference to the causes and the outcomes of 
war, its futility and wastefulness. How much 
greater would be the benefit to society! 

The next generation of Americans must be 
made intelligent on international questions. 
They must not be led by the nose by self- 
seekers and propagandists. We must foster the 
intellectual cooperation of nations, honoring the 
heroes of peace as well as the heroes of war. 
Does this mean that American youth should not 
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learn to love their own country, to appreciate 
the wealth of their social inheritance? This 
question needs no argument. He who strives 
for international amity loves his country as 
passionately as any man. 

We must cultivate a new patriotism that will 
be sensitive not only to America’s domestic 
problems, but to our larger world responsibil- 
ities. There are many vociferous patriotic so- 
cieties that with the best of intentions are 
working against international cooperation. 
They would indoctrinate youth with a fervent, 
militant narrow-minded nationalism that must 
inevitably result in disaster. These groups 
unwittingly play into the hands of sinister 
forces. Shall such forces control the making 
of the American mind with reference to in- 
ternational relationships, or shall this control 
be reposed in the forces of enlightenment? 

Education has been described as a process 
of growth. One’s attitudes, habits of thinking, 
ideas, and outlook on life are built from in- 
fancy. If we wanted to build a nation ex- 
tremely militaristic in temper, a good starting- 
point would be the elementary school. The 
children would be taught to wave the flag, to 
hate foreigners, to believe that America !s 
“bigger and better,” richer, more powerful 
and more highly moral than any nation on 
earth. They would be taught the glories of 
our military history, to the neglect of the 
glorious achievements of the years of peace. 
This process of training—for it would be train- 
ing and not education—would continue through 
the high school into adult life. No American 
teacher in his right senses would subscribe to 
such a program. All teachers know that the 
formation of character begins very early in 
the child’s life. The school must therefore 
make deliberate provision throughovt its cur- 
riculum for education for international under- 
standing. American children should be taught 
to regard with tolerance and affection the chil- 
dren of other lands. They should learn that 
every civilized country has made its unique 
contribution to civilization; that our country 
has benefited, and benefits daily, by its re- 
actions with other countries. All Americans 
should know and understand that Americans 
and the European peoples have a common cul- 
tural heritage, and that from time immemorial 
there has been a constant interaction between 
the civilizations of the eastern and western 
worlds. Such a program will require competent 
teachers who are highly sensitive to the role 
they must play in fostering conditions that 
will bring about world peace. They must think 
critically on public questions both domestic 
and foreign. Never has there been a time when 
the study of international questions was so im- 
portant as now. The teachers of America must 
become leaders in building a broader and more 
constructive patriotism. 
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Education and Ethics 


JOSEPH F. ANDERSON 
Bellwood, Pa. 


Education is one of the oldest of human at- 
tainments. It antedates and outranks sculp- 
ture, painting, and architecture. History dis- 
closes the fact that schools in which astronomy, 
language, and other sciences were taught ex- 
isted at least two thousand years prior to the 
Christian era. There is record that a pharoah 
of Egypt more than three hundred years be- 
fore Christ established a library of hundreds 
of thousands of volumes, of course in manu- 
script form. In that country Moses attended 
school fifteen hundred years before A. D. one. 
Here Moses was educated in all the learning 
of the Egyptians. While in Babylon six hun- 
dred years B. C., Daniel and other Hebrew 
youths were educated in all the learning of the 
Chaldeans. 

So in the ancient civilizations of Rome, 
Greece, and Persia there were schools of the 
different grades, and it was from these seats 
of learning there came the scholars who gave 
to the world the ancient classics as taught in 
our high schools and universities today, such 
as Caesar, Virgil, and Homer. 

As to the purpose of education, one writer, 
Lord Bacon, said, “Education gives ornamenta- 
tion, pleasure, and efficiency to its possessor.” 
With this statement most persons will likely 
agree. Education gives culture, refinement, 
prestige, and power. At one time not so long 
ago, education was confined almost entirely to 
the rich, the nobles, the gentry, and the pro- 
fessional classes, and to those of the male sex. 
Education was then supposed to give distinc- 
tion, and with that end in view it was coveted 
and sought. A more modern view of education 
is that it not only promotes culture, intelli- 
gence, and mental discipline but, in addition to 
all this, furnishes mental equipment to be util- 
ized in a practical way in doing the world’s 
work in its various avocations and professions, 
and that it belongs equally to both sexes and to 
all classes. 

Passing from the history and purpose of edu- 
cation, briefly reviewed, we come to notice that 
in the ancient schools, outside the Hebrew na- 
tions, but little attention was given to ethical 
or moral training. Some nations, it is true, had 
their moral philosophers, such as Aristotle, 
Socrates, and Plato. But with these moral 
teaching appears to have been crude and im- 
perfect. For instance, Plato, it is recorded, 
taught that to lie is honorable. The immor- 


ality practiced by most ancient nations indi- 
cates very clearly the absence of ethical cul- 
ture of highest standards. 

However, among the Hebrew peoples, the 
divinely chosen and honored people, much at- 
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tention from the beginning of their history was 
given to the moral development of the people. 
The Hebrews had a code of morals, the very 
finest, the Ten Commandments,—a code which 
continues to be the basis of moral teachings 
in all lands where civilization is of the highest 
type. To the Hebrew children and youth in 
their ancient schools and homes, this code of 
ethics was carefully taught. It formed a prom- 
inent part of the Hebrew child’s education. 
The Hebrew peoples, therefore, at the very be- 
ginning of their national history gave atten- 
tion to both the intellectual and moral train- 
ing of the on-coming generations. In the im- 
partation of this dual training of both the head 
and the heart, that honored and noble branch 
of the human family has shown great wisdom, 
and has lifted up a standard worthy of adop- 
tion by the peoples of all nations. That stand- 
ard includes the head and the heart. Such a 
standard of education brings into action in- 
fluences the most vital and powerful in the 
building of the highest type of civilization. 
Upon the inculcation of such training and in- 
struction the progress of our own nation in 
right direction will depend. 

We arrive then at this conclusion, that the 
most important work our state and nation can 
engage in today, is the intellectual and moral 
development of the children and youth. The 
outstanding question confronting this nation 
is not who shall be president of these United 
States next year or twenty years from now, 
but what is to be done to safeguard better 
the youth of this land in coming years. The 
children of today will be the citizenry of to- 
morrow when this nation will be in their hands 
and under their control. If these are to build 


the state so that it will not totter to its fall, 


they must first learn to build stalwart and 
stable moral character. 

In facing the future, therefore, two great 
problems confront us. The one, as we have 
seen, is that of securing for the youth in the 
schools a liberal education, to the end that 
they may be more useful and efficient as citi- 
zens. The other, the cultivation and develop- 
ment of the moral character of the masses. 

Morality safeguards education, giving to it 
right direction, poise, stability, and anchorage. 
Education without ethical culture is incom- 
plete, unbalanced, one-sided, lopsided, uncer- 
tain of its going, like a ship at sea without 
rudder to guide and direct. An educated head 
needs an educated conscience as a rudder to 
guide and direct. 

Perhaps no better example or illustration of 
this truth, the truth of what has been said, can 
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be cited than the case of the two youthful 
Chicago intellectuals, who are now serving a 
life sentence in a prison in Illinois. These 
youths were both being well educated. They 
were bright university students, but their edu- 
cation appears to have been of the head only. 
In the apparent absence of moral training they 
were left without ethical anchorage, without 
moral rudder to guide them. No moral re- 
straint held them back from planning and exe- 
cuting a crime, the most atrocious in the annals 
of criminality. Theirs appears to have been 
a lopsided education, of the head only. 

It is safe to conclude that such wrongdoing 
of young people, for the most part, can be laid 
at the door of parents who failed to inculcate 
high moral principles. Examples, such as 
we have cited, of wrong doing serve to stress 
most powerfully the importance of impart- 
ing to youth ethical culture. 

We now arrive at the question, where, and 
by whom, is this ethical education to be in- 
culcated? Answer is made, first of all, by the 
parents. In the home by parents or guardians 
should be early and faithfully taught the prin- 
ciples of truth, honesty, sobriety, kindness, and 
obedience to law. Yes, the parent first, then 
the church and the Y.M.C.A. These latter are 
to assist, not to take the place of the parent. 

Then in the next place, answer is made, the 
teacher in the public school. This is said ad- 
visedly, for all are aware that sectarian re- 
ligious instruction in the public school is pro- 
hibited by law, and rightly so. The church 
and the school by legal statute in this country 
are separated, and this is as it should be in 
this republic. Suggestion is surely not here 
made for sectarian instruction in our public 
schools. This must come from other sources. 
Our contention is only that moral training of 
a general nature be given in the public schools 
to the student body therein. Surely the ethical 
principles of truth, honesty, humanism, kind- 
ness, sobriety, the Golden Rule, obedience to 
law, along with other related subjects, can be 
inculcated in the public school without any 
infraction of the civil law, state or federal. 

Those who teach in our public schools are 
required, not only to be educated up to certain 
standards, but to be of good moral character. 
Here the law recognizes the importance of 
morality in the public schools as it makes mor- 
ality a part of the qualifications of such as 
would teach therein. This lends legal recogni- 
tion to the importance of giving to the public 
schools high moral standing. 

Such considerations very strongly favor the 
placing in the public school curriculum, text 
books on ethics, on moral philosophy, beginning 
with about the seventh grade and continuing 
on into the high school. 

The author concludes this article by express- 
ing the wish that all the youth of our land be 
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given a good liberal literary education, but 
that by no means their moral education be ne- 
glected. Parents and teachers alike along with 
boards of education and the Y.M.C.A. should 
aim to give the youth of our land proper ethical 
training, so that every one may be so well 
buttressed morally as to be able to think 
right, act right, do right, and so be guided to 
a safe moral destiny for his own and the 
nation’s good. 





Special Education Group Holds State 
Wide Conference 


The first annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Conference for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children was held in Harrisburg, Friday 
evening, September 30, and Saturday, October 
1, 1932. Gladys G. Ide, Director of Special Ed- 
ucation, Philadelphia, presided at the general 
sessions in the Forum of the new Education 
Building. Superintendent Rule welcomed the 
teachers and reminded them that by prepara- 
tion and experience the teachers of exceptional 
children alone are qualified to interpret the 
State’s program of special education to the peo- 
ple. Edwin W. Adams, Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Philadelphia, described the work 
of special teachers as “opening the windows of 
the souls of otherwise useless children, devel- 
oping them into the personalities they were 
destined to be.” 

Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia, in his address advocated “an 
individual plan for every individual child for 
the development of individual personalities, 
that these developed individual personalities 
may know how to work together for a new 
social order.” He believes that the by-products 
of education frequently are far more valuable 
than the products; that many of the good things 
in education have grown out of provisions for 
the under-privileged, and that special education 
is establishing an ideal—the education of the 
individual—for all phases of education. 

Section conferences were held Saturday 
morning for the orthogenic backward, ortho- 
genic disciplinary and restoration; orthopedic; 
deaf; blind and sight saving; speech correction 
and hard of hearing; clinicians; and cardiac, 
nutrition, nutrition-tuberculous. Luncheon was 
served to more than 400 at the Penn Harris 
Hotel. 

A constitution was adopted and the following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: Ada 
M. Forry, Special Class Teacher, Lancaster, 
President; Gladys G. Ide, Director of Special 
Education, Philadelphia, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Virginia McConkey Weaver, Special Class 
Teacher, West Chester, Vice-President; A. J. 
Godwin, Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Recording Secretary; and Edna M. 
Kugler, Harrisburg, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Report of the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Revision 


To members of the House of Delegates of the 
P. S. E. A:: 


The committee presents for your considera- 
tion and approval the following report: 


Preliminary to a definite statement of the 
conclusions reached, it is the desire of the com- 
mittee to inform you briefly concerning its 
approach to the problem assigned to it. Fol- 
lowing a meeting of organization on April 2, 
1932, the committee requested, through an an- 
nouncement in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, points of view from any individual mem- 
bers of the Association throughout the State 
concerning changes which they deemed advis- 
able in the present constitution. 


The responses from this announcement in- 
dicated a keen interest throughout the State 
but a lack of unanimity of opinion on a number 
of the proposals presented. In fact, the various 
proposals presented were significant for ‘the 
differences of opinion rather than agreement 
upon major changes in the structure of our 
constitution. Accordingly, the committee, after 
analyzing its work, proceeded to make a 
detailed study, through individual assignments, 
of the following: 


(a) Genesis of the 1920 constitution 

(b) Study of constitutions of other states 

(c) Reorganization of departments 

(d) Relationships between Executive Council, 
House of Delegates, and Convention 
Districts 

(e) Personnel and continuity of service on 
the Executive Council 

(f) Anachronisms, phraseology, and miscella- 
neous adjustments 

(g) Method of amendment 


The committee is indebted to H. W. Dodd for 
appearing before the committee in person and 
discussing with it conditions which led to the 
formulation of the 1920 constitution and the 
reasons for many of the particular provisions 
found in it. 

The findings from these individual studies are 
as follows: 

1. The present constitution of the P.S.E.A., 
when compared with constitutions of similar 
voluntary teachers’ associations in the dif- 
ferent states, takes high rank as an effective 
instrument setting forth fundamental rules 
and principles for the conduct of the affairs 
of the Association. 


Preliminary Committee Reports for 
the Harrisburg Convention 
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a. No state organized on a similar basis has 
an annual membership fee of less than 
$1. No state has a life membership fee 
as low as Pennsylvania. The life mem- 
bership fee which is next to Pennsylvania 
is $20 and the highest of those reported 
is $50. 

b. None of the constitutions studied provide 
for a president of a department as a 
member of the governing board. The 
Executive Council in a number of in- 
stances is composed of the officers of the 
association together with additional mem- 
hers elected at large either by the House 
of Delegates or the Association. 

c. The Executive Secretary in most of the 
constitutions has duties and powers quite 
similar to those prescribed in our con- 
stitution. 

d. In amending the constitution, a common 
practice is evident to have the proposed 
amendment submitted in writing from 
one day to sixty days in advance of the 
convention. 

e. In most instances standing committees 
are appointed by the president. 

f. No uniformity exists in the number and 
classification of departments. 

g. No striking differences are found in the 
assemblies of the nineteen states that 
have a deliberative body for transacting 
the business of the association. 


In the study dealing with the organization of 
departments, the proposed reorganization pre- 
sented by the Constitutional Revision Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Doctor Noonan 
was carefully reviewed, as well as the philos- 
ophy underlying the present departments. As 
a preliminary statement the committee presents 
the following departments as an equitable 
arrangement: 

1. Department of Higher Education 
Department of Secondary Education 
Department of Elementary Education 
Department of Superintendence 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Department of Subject Supervisors 
Department of Health and Attendance 

(Home Visitors) 


ot Sl Pm w bo 


These departments attempt to recognize the 
chief units of education and the chief divisions 
of teaching, and divide equitably the represen- 
tation from the two groups without giving any 
particular section of the profession a domi- 
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nating position. Under such a set up practical- 
ly all of the divisions of teaching can find room 
for sectional organization under one of the 
above headings. The committee, however, does 
hot propose the above as an amendment to the 
constitution. It presents it merely as a type 
of department organization which it feels might 
receive consideration and discussion as a basis 
of action at some future time. 

From the material presented to the committee 
regarding relationships, the following were 
mentioned most frequently: 


1. Provide for a longer and overlapping tenure 
for members of the Executive Council 

2. Provide for some representation of the con- 
vention districts on the Executive Council 

3. Provide for some representation of the 
House of Delegates on the Executive Council 

4. Provide for action by the local branches or 
convention districts upon proposed legisla- 
tion before final action by the House of 
Delegates 

5. Provide for the election of delegates to the 
House of Delegates by the convention dis- 
tricts. 

In so far as the personnel and continuity on 
the Executive Council are concerned, the com- 
mittee again reviewed and considered the sug- 
gestions that were presented by the Committee 
on Constitutional Revision at Williamsport in 
1930, the amendment proposed to the House of 
Delegates in Williamsport by Doctor Ross, the 
amendment proposed by Doctor Riemer in 
Pittsburgh in 1931, as well as the amendment 
proposed by Superintendent Lillibridge at the 
same meeting of the House of Delegates. 

A number of other suggestions were received 
from individual members of the Association. 
The committee, however, could find no definite 
crystallization of sentiment for any of the pro- 
posals made for accomplishing the desired end. 
The particular suggestions received seemed to 
be stimulated by one of the three following 
points of view: 


1. That there should be greater continuity on 
the Executive Council 
2. That convention districts should have elected 
representatives on the Executive Council 
3. That the House of Delegates should have 
definite representation on the Executive 
Council 
The committee, therefore, while it recognizes 
the above points of view and while it realizes 
that continuity is desirable, makes no rec- 
ommendation at this time in the form of amend- 
ments regarding relationships, personnel, or 


continuity on the Executive Council. 
Regarding method of amendment, the study 
of the constitutions of other states revealed that 
in many instances the power of amendment 
rested with the delegate body of the Associa- 
Communications from individual mem- 


tion. 
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bers, in the main, indicated that there was a 
strong sentiment on the part of members in the 
Association for revising the present method of 
amendment so that final action would rest with 
the House of Delegates. On the other hand, 
certain members protested vigorously against 
yielding to delegates their individual right to 
vote on proposed changes in the constitution. 

The committee recognizes that a constitution 
should not be too easy to amend or too difficult 
to amend. It believes that the final action on 
any amendment should reflect so far as possible 
the most widespread opinion from individual 
members of the Association that can possibly 
be secured. The committee considers that fun- 
damental to all changes in the present constitu- 
tion and preliminary to any change affecting 
the basic structure of the Association is the 
“method of amendment.” 

If the growth and progress of the Association 
in the past have been a reflection of the effec- 
tiveness of its constitution, it would seem that 
our present constitution, in the main, has served 
the Association in the manner desired by those 
who formulated it. This committee is not 
opposed to changes in the constitution if the 
rank and file of the membership are in agree- 
ment that such changes will give to their As- 
sociation greater strength and stability. It is 
not of the opinion, however, that a brand-new 
constitution is needed or that a radical reor- 
ganization of the present frame work of the 
Association is desired. It does hold to the 
opinion, however, that because of the differ- 
ences of opinion which exist in both the num- 
ber and character of changes, that the consti- 
tution should be so amended as to permit op- 
portunity to individual members for the widest 
participation in discussing the effect of a pro- 
posed change in the constitution and an op- 
portunity for registering, through ballot jin 
the local branches, either approval or disap- 
proval of the change. 

The committee, therefore, makes recommen- 
dations for changes in the constitution at this 
time under three heads only. These are: 1. 
Life membership dues; 2. The elimination of 
anachronisms and obsolete phrases; and 3. The 
method of amendment. 

The specific recommendations for amendment 
under these headings are as follows: (Strike 
out material in brackets; insert material in 
italics) 

1. Life membership dues 

The amendment suggested is as follows: 

Article III. . . . Any active member may be- 
come a life member of this Association by pay- 
ing the life dues of [ten] twenty-five dol- 
lars. . 

2. The elimination of anachronisms and obso- 
lete phrases 

Article V., Section 2. Each [Normal School] 
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State Teachers College, the Cheyney Training 


School for Teachers, School of Education, 
and college having not less than 20 members 
in its faculty may be a Local Branch of the 
Association. 


Article X. The Executive Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall 
be appointed by the Executive Council, but 
not of their body, for a term of six years [ex- 
cept that in the year in which this constitution 
is adopted, when a Treasurer shall be appointed 
for one year, one Trustee for two years, one 
for four years, and one for six years.] 


Article XVI (a). The Committee on Teacher 
Welfare shall act as members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial [Home], 
subject to such rules and regulations. . 


Article XVII. . . The House of Delegates 
shall conduct the annual business meeting of 
the Association; elect by ballot on forms pre- 
pared by the Executive Council, a President 
to serve for one year; a second Vice-President 
to serve for one year; a Committee on Legis- 
lation of as many members as there are Depart- 
ments of the Association, to serve for two years, 
[except in the year in which this constitution 
is adopted, when the minor portion shall be 
elected for one year, and the major portion for 
two years;] and a Committee on Resolutions to 
consist of as many members as there are De- 
partments of the Association, to serve for two 
years [except in the year in which this con- 
stitution is adopted, when the minor portion 
shall be elected for one year and the major 
portion for two years]. 

3. Method of amendment 


Article XIX. Strike out entire article which 
reads as follows: 


“This Constitution may be altered or amended 
at a stated meeting of the Association by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present; provided, 
that the alteration or amendment has been pro- 
posed in writing on a previous day of said 
meeting and has been approved by the House 
of Delegates.” 


Substitute the following: 


“This Constitution may be altered or amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the total membership 
of the House of Delegates at any stated meet- 
ing, or special meeting called for that purpose; 
provided said alteration or amendment has 
been proposed in writing on a previous day 
of said meeting; and provided further that said 
alteration or amendment, with the endorsement 
of ten members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, has been published in the 
June, October, and December issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, said alteration 
or amendment to be presented in writing to 
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the Executive Secretary of the Association, and 
by him published in said Journal.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR W. FERGUSON, York, Chairman 





Report of the Committee on Retire- 
ment Fund Relations 


To members of the House of Delegates of 
P.S.E.A.: 


The work of the Retirement Fund Relations 
Committee for the past year continued the 
lines of activity developed in the report pre- 
sented to the House of Delegates at Pittsburgh, 
December, 1931. An effort was made to secure 
opinions regarding the retirement system as 
they were reflected by individual members 
throughout the State. Accordingly, a letter 
was sent to presidents of all convention dis- 
tricts requesting that they appoint cooperating 
committees and forward to the Retirement 
Fund Relations Committee any opinions or 
points of view which they felt were pertinent 
to the general retirement situation and the 
operation of the retirement system. 

The committee itself reviewed carefully major 
problems developed by the previous committee. 
The communications received from the co- 
operating committees and the activities of the 
committee itself led to the formulation of cer- 
tain proposals the answers to which could be 
secured only through expert actuarial service. 

The preferential order of these proposals as 
determined by the committee was as follows: 


1. A division of State Annuity Reserve Account 
No. 2 into: 
a. Liability because of service prior to 1919 
b. Liability because of service from 1919 
to 1932 
c. Liability because of service from 1932 on 
2. The effect upon the liabilities of the system 
and the rates of contribution by the State, 
the local districts, and the individuals to 
restore options two and three for perma- 
nent disability 


3. The effect upon the liabilities of the system 
and the rates of contribution by the State, 
the local districts, and the individuals to 
permit the election of an option beyond age 
62 without the right of revocation 

4. The effect upon the liabilities of the system 
and the rates of contribution by the State, 
the local districts, and the individuals to 
add a death benefit to match the employee’s 
retirement contribution 

5. The effect upon the liabilities of the system 
and the rates of contribution by the State, 
the local districts, and the individuals to 
permit voluntary retirement at 58 or 60 
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6. The effect upon the liabilities of the system 
and the rates of contribution by the State, 
the local districts, and the individuals of 
an amendment as follows: That employees 
who have served at least 35 years in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania and who left 
before age 62 but did not withdraw their 
funds from the system or, if withdrawn, 
return to the system the accumulated de- 
ductions, may, upon reaching age 62, re- 
ceive a retirement allowance calculated in 
the same manner as at present. 


These proposals, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, were the essence of the problems sub- 
mitted to the committee and developed by the 
committee itself. 

The committee then submitted them to the 
Executive Council with an estimate of the cost 
of securing answers from an expert actuary. 
The Executive Council approved an expendi- 
ture sufficient to secure the answers to three 
of these proposals in toto and one in part. An 
actuary is at present engaged in the actuarial 
investigation necessary to make a definite ans- 
wer in terms of the effect upon the liabilities 
of the system and the effect upon the rates 
of contributions of the individual members, the 
local districts, and the State. 

The committee desires to emphasize at this 
point that this action does not commit it to a 
program of any amendments to the retirement 
system. From its experience, however, and 
study of the system, it holds to the point of 
view that the answers to practically any ques- 
tion involving a decrease or increase in bene- 
fits must be in terms of the effect of such 
proposed change upon the liabilities of the 
system and the rates of contributions of the 
individual members, the local districts, and the 
State. 

During the year, two subcommittees dealing 
specifically with social justice and _ options, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Lillibridge and 
Doctor Shaw, respectively, gave specific atten- 
tion and study to these fundamental features 
of the system. 

In reaching its conclusions on social justice, 
the committee attempted to harmonize the 
following points of view: 


1. That the retirement system should be kept 
actuarially sound 

2. That there should be a “vigorous advance” 
in the service rendered by the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System to the indi- 
vidual members of the system and to the 
school systems and communities which these 
members serve 


3. That any steps taken to secure more adequate 
and comprehensive retirement benefits must 
be tempered by a statement in the report 
at the Pittsburgh meeting, namely “Is this 
the expedient time to make amendments to 
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the retirement law?” The committee, how- 
ever, does not feel that this point of view 
should prevent it from suggesting such fu- 
ture amendments as would best conserve the 
interests of the teachers directly and the 
communities indirectly. Generally speaking, 
that which serves one party well in con- 
tractual retirement relations also serves the 
other. 

The conclusions are as follows: 

a. It is the opinion of the committee that no 
change be made in either the permissive o 
compulsory age limit of retirement. 

b. It is the opinion of the committee that the 
retirement system, by and large, is fulfilling 
the purpose for which it was organized 
The committee believes, however, that rec 
ognition of the following would improve 
the schedule of benefits: 

(1) That a thirty-year period of service 

should entitle the member to an equity 
in the contribution made by the State 
to his account and that option number 
two should be restored giving the mem- 
ber a right to share this equity with his 
dependents in case of disability. 
That a death benefit based upon the 
member's and the State’s contribution 
should accrue to the estate of the de- 
ceased member who has completed at 
least thirty years of service in the 
schools of the State. 
That thirty-year service should entitle 
the member who leaves the system in- 
voluntarily to an equity in the contri- 
bution made by the public to his ac- 
count provided that the rights toward 
retirement allowance or option be not 
exercised until the member reaches the 
age of sixty-two. 

Regarding options, the 
the following: 

1. That more and more members upon retir- 
ing are evidencing an interest in the various 
options available under the provisions of 
the retirement law 

2. That while the law provides for general 
restrictions, such as a lesser employee's an- 
nuity, or a lesser State annuity, or a lesser 
retirement allowance in exercising any ol 
the options, it does not in the instance of 
any option provide for the elimination o! 
any of the above 

3. That while the reduction in the employee's 
annuity, the State annuity, or a lesser re- 
tirement allowance would be_ proportional. 
the amount to be paid the beneficiary under 
option one would vary depending upon the 
method of settlement elected 
a. If the retiring employee elects to have 

the balance of the reserve in his em- 
ployee’s annuity account paid to the bene- 
ficiary at his death, the amount in the 
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earlier years of the system would be 
relatively small, increasing as the yearly 
accumulations to the fund build up the 
reserve. 

b. If the retiring employee should elect to 
have the balance in the reserve account 
of his State annuity paid to his bene- 
ficiary at his death, the amount would 
be relatively large for the older em- 
ployees in the early history of the fund 
and smaller as the time approaches when 
the State annuity reserve fund in each 
case will just equal the employee's an- 
nuity reserve. 

c. Should the retiring employee elect to 
have the balance of the reserve represent- 
ing his retirement allowance paid to his 
beneficiary at his death, the net result 
would be to combine the two amounts to 
his credit in the State annuity reserve 
and the employee’s annuity reserve. 

d. Completed actuarial tables show the re- 
ductions in the employee's annuity that 
are necessary to provide for the reserve 
for payment to the beneficiary. Tables 
are not available, however, in the case of 
the State annuity and the retirement al- 
lowance features because of the fact that 
no one has .elected any of these provi- 
sions and the retirement board does not 
expect that such an election will be made 
because of the serious reduction in the 
retirement allowance that would neces- 
sarily result. 

4. It is the opinion of the committee that, as 
a rule, any person who would be interested 
in making any such provision for his es- 
tate as referred to above and contemplated 
under the provisions of option one, would 
be more interested in taking advantage of 
option two, option three, or option four. 
These options provide for continuous pay- 
ments until death of allowances to the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries for whom the retir- 
ing employee desires to make_ provision. 
(The committee is preparing a number of 
illustrations showing the various effects 
upon the retirement allowance of the elec- 
tion of the different options.) 

In conclusion, the committee desires to refer 
briefly to an unexpected situation affecting the 
retirement situation that arose during the year 
because of the special session of the General 
Assembly and the need for securing funds for 
unemployment relief. 

Legislation presented at the General Assem- 
bly proposed, as a means of securing funds for 
relief, a reduction of $4,300,000 from the State 
appropriation for retirement purposes made at 
the last session of the General Assembly and a 
moratorium on all payments into the fund 
from the State and local districts for the three- 
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year period beginning August 1, 1932, to May 
31, 1935. 

It is with pleasure that this committee re- 
ports to you that a vigorous protest was made 
by the Association through its President, Legis- 
lative Committee, and individual members and 
also by the retirement board against these 
proposals. The bill creating the moratorium 
was defeated. Of the $4,300,000 reduction orig- 
inally proposed, $2,800,000 was restored making 
a net reduction in the appropriation for the 
biennium of $1,500,000 to be provided for at 
the next session of the General Assembly. 

This action followed an agreement reached 
at a joint conference with members of the 
House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tion, the president of this Association, mem- 
bers of the retirement board, and the actuary 
of the retirement system, Mr. George B. Buck 
It is important to emphasize that this action, 
in the opinion of the actuary, does not impair 
in any way the actuarial soundness of the sys- 
tem. The committee urges most strongly that 
individual members of this body inform all of 
those interested in retirement of this fact. 

In conclusion, the committee desires to state 
the following: This report was formulated 
without having available for its use the data 
requested from the actuary. These will not 
be in the hands of the committee until later 
in the year. In addition, the committee hopes, 
in the early part of November, to have an op- 
portunity for an exchange of opinion from the 
different retirement fund relations committees 
organized in the various convention districts 
The report, therefore, at this time is not as 
conclusive as the committee hoped that it would 
be and the conclusions contained herein should 
be considered as tentative pending justification 
in the light of actuarial data or other evidence 
to be secured later. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. Lee Giumore, Oakmont, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Tenure 
To members of the House of Delegates of the 

P.S.E.A.: 

The Committee on Tenure of the P.S.E.A.,, 
Superintendent James R. Gilligan, chairman, 
Dunmore, would like to know the reaction of 
the members to two amendments which were 
introduced in the Legislature of 1931. Shall 
they be re-introduced in the Legislature of 
1933? 

I. Amend Section 1208 of the School Code 
by striking out the present section and substi- 
tuting the following: 

“No principal or teacher who has been in 
continuous service in any school district for 
five years may be dismissed at any time or 
be denied re-election for a succeeding term 
by the board of school directors except on 
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account of immorality, incompetency, intem- 
perance, cruelty, negligence, or for the viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this act; and 
before any principal or teacher who has been 
in continuous service in a school district for 
five years may be dismissed or denied re- 
election for a succeeding term, such principal 
or teacher must be granted a hearing before 
the board of school directors of the district. 
Notice in writing specifying in detail the 
charges against any such principal or teacher 
shall be served upon him or her at least ten 
days before the date of hearing, and at the 
hearing the principal or teacher may be 
represented by counsel and may call wit- 
nesses in his or her defense; Provided that 

a board of school directors may construe as 

continuous service a period of cumulative 

service interrupted by absence or absences 
for reasons approved by said board of school 
directors. 

“Nothing contained in this section shall 
be held to limit the right of any board of 
school directors to reduce the number of 
teachers employed in any school district 
when such reduction shall be due to a nat- 
ural diminution of the number of pupils in 
said school district.” 

It should be noted that this amendment con- 
tained these major provisions: 

1. A probationary period of five years 

2. Specific reasons for dismissal 

3. Opportunity for a hearing before’ the 

board of school directors 

4. Presentation of charges in writing 

5. Right to have witnesses and be represented 

by counsel 

6. It retained for the board of school direc- 

tors the right to reduce the number of 

teachers because of a reduction in the 
number of pupils 

II. Amend the Continuing Contract as a 
means of remedying wholesale and blanket dis- 
missals of competent teacherS by adding the 
following provision: 

“Termination of the contracts of large num- 
bers of teachers in any district in an effort 
to evade the provisions of this section shall 
be considered a violation of the provisions of 
this act and shall be cause for withholding 
part or all of the State appropriation due 
the district unless reasons for such action 
have been presented to and approved by the 
State Council of Education.” 

ALLEGHENY CouNTY has a Stay-in-School As- 
sociation which has for members representatives 
of all student aid and scholarship granting 
organizations in the county. Its objectives are 


to provide educational opportunities for worthy 
students with financial limitations and to serve 
as a student aid and scholarship clearing asso- 
ciation. 
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Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 


To members of the House of Delegates of tive 
P. S. EB. A:: 


The Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial reports with pleasure concerning the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial for the first full year 
of its operation. 


Alteration of Property 

Cloverton, following the placing of partitions 
between two of the large bedrooms, will now 
accommodate eleven guests and the superin- 
tendent. The caretaker occupies a former ten- 
ant house upon the property. Accommodations 
for the housekeeper and the cook have been 
provided above the laundry. 

Following inspection by the Department of 
Labor and Industry, it became necessary to 
erect fire escapes. The erection of these is now 
in progress. When in place, the fire escapes 
will provide exits in case of emergency from 
the different rooms without altering in any 
way the interior arrangement of the home. 

Because of the excessive drought and because 
of the number of guests who have occupied the 
home during the year, the available water sup- 
ply from springs on the property was inade- 
quate. For a number of months it was nec- 
essary to haul water to the property to provide 
the adequate household needs. The Board of 
Trustees considered two methods of meeting 
this situation: In the first place, it secured 
estimates on the cost of extending the water 
line from Columbia to the property. 

In the opinion of the members of the Board, 
an artesian well with a deep water pump ap- 
pears to be the more practical solution of the 
problem. The committee on management has 
been authorized to have a deep well dug and 
put in operation in 1933. 


Employees 

The active management of the home is under 
the direction of Catharine M. Quigley, Reg- 
istered Nurse, with a salary of $100 per month 
and maintenance. Other employees are: a 
housekeeper at a salary of $39 per month and 
maintenance; a cook at a salary of $39 per 
month and maintenance; a caretaker at a sal- 
ary of $60 per month with house rent and 
garden; and a house physician at a salary of 
$15 per month. 

The continued voluntary services and _ per- 
sonal interest “of John B. Kennedy, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Columbia, and Loretta 
R. and Elizabeth Z. Minich of the local teaching 
staff, in the success of the home, merit com- 
mendation from the members of the Board of 
Trustees and appreciation from the members of 
the Association. 
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Management 


During the year, a subcommittee of the Board 
of Trustees composed of Jessie Gray, chairman, 
Elizabeth Z. Minich, Loretta R. Minich, and the 
superintendent, developed regulations for living 
at Cloverton. Briefly they are as follows: 


House Rules 

1. Trunks are not permitted in bedrooms. 

2. As our water supply is limited, guests 
should conserve. 

3. Bathroom privileges are to be courteously 
shared. 

4. Requests or suggestions may be placed in 
the box beside the telephone. 

5. No furniture may be added except with the 
approval of the committee on manage- 
ment. 

6. Laundry must be marked and placed in 
suitable bags. Silk underwear and stock- 
ings are laundered at the owner’s risk. 
Badly soiled handkerchiefs must be 
washed prior to sending to the laundry. 

Consult the superintendent to arrange for 
the use of the automobile. 

8. Before leaving the home to visit for any 
length of time, inform the superintendent 
to prevent anxiety. 

9. Rates for visitors $2.50 daily. Breakfast 
$.40, dinner $.75, supper $.35, lodging $1. 
For room service the charge is 25 cents. 

10. Expense of extra service during sickness 
must be paid for by guests. Other visits 
of the house physician than those pro- 
vided for will be charged to the guest. 

11. Guests are to adjust all differences through 
the superintendent only. 


-l 


Guests 

At the present time the permanent guests in 
the home number eight. The minimum number 
of permanent guests during the year at any 
one time was seven and the maximum number 
was eight. During the same period, the home 
accommodated a number of temporary guests 
who availed themselves of Cloverton for the 
purpose of recuperation and whose stay varied 
from a few days to several weeks. 

All of the guests, with the exception of three, 
pay $40 per month toward the cost of their 
residence in the home. Of the three exceptions, 
the Association contributes $15 per month 
toward the cost of the one and the actual main- 
tenance cost for the other two. During the 
year there was one death. 


Visitors 

One of the unique features of the home is the 
number of visitors. Many of these are mem- 
bers of the Association who, passing near Co- 
lumbia, stop off to see the work that the 
Association is doing at Cloverton. Many are 
teachers who are approaching the age of retire- 
ment and are giving consideration to the Lloyd 
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Mifflin Memorial as their future home, and 
many are friends of those who are staying in 
the home. During the year the visitors who 
registered at the home numbered 482. This in 
itself is an indication of the interest which is 
being manifested in this welfare undertaking. 

The Board of Trustees takes this opportunity 
to extend an invitation to all members of the 
Association to visit Cloverton at their first 
opportunity. 


Gifts 


While contributions to the endowment fund 
have not been as large during the year as the 
Board of Trustees had hoped they would be, 
the Board is gratified by the number of gifts 
that have been received. These include: A 
dictionary and stand, a lamp for the telephone 
table, a pair of field glasses, a hand-made quilt, 
a cash contribution of $10, a back-gammon 
board, a card table, a cash contribution of $5, 
forty-five books, a bequest by will of a library 
of 200 books and a bookcase, a Columbia Graf- 
onola with forty records, and an endowment of 
$1,000 to the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial through an 
insurance policy. 

The Board commends to the members of the 
Association this enterprise as one worthy of 
support and justifying the broad vision of those 
who initiated it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster, 
President 


Report of the Committee on Teacher 


Welfare 


To members of the House of Delegates of the 
P.S.E.A.: 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare submits 
the report of its activities in behalf of teacher 
relief as follows: 

At the meeting of the House of Delegates 
last year, sixty superannuated teachers were 
receiving aid from the welfare funds of the 
Association. During the past year, death re- 
moved two beneficiaries and contributions to 
two other beneficiaries ceased because the need 
for aid no longer existed. Applications for aid 
were received from twenty former teachers. 
Of these, financial aid was extended in ten 
instances and unfavorable recommendations 
were made in ten instances. Beneficiaries from 
welfare funds now total sixty-six, a net in- 
crease of six from the preceding year. Monthly 
payments vary in amounts from $7.24 to $35. 
The monthly payroll for these sixty-six former 
teachers now totals $1,557.86. A list of the 
cases receiving aid, together with the amounts 
in each instance, appears at the end of this 
report. * 


* Will appear in 








Harrisburg Convention Issue. 
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The unusual economic situation through 
which we are passing has affected the work of 
the committee in two ways. In the first place, 
the unprecedented need for relief among all 
unemployed groups has undoubtedly resulted 
in a greater demand upon the Teacher Welfare 
Committee to provide relief for former mem- 
bers of the teacher profession. In the second 
place, contributions which teachers have been 
making to relieve distress because of the un- 
employment situation probably have served to 
lessen contributions which are being made for 
the work of the Teacher Welfare Committee. 

The amount contributed during the first year 
of this undertaking totaled $15,604.89; the sec- 
ond year, $13,412.64; the third year, $21,785.94. 
Contributions are now being received for the 
current year. 

On September 15, 1932, the chairman of your 
committee mailed to all county and district 
superintendents and presidents of local branches 
an appeal for contributions for the present 
year. The response to date has been such that 
the committee is hopeful that it will not be 
embarrassed in its work because of lack of 
funds. We cannot afford to fail those who are 
depending absolutely upon our benevolence. 

Excerpts from some of the letters received 
from beneficiaries of the welfare dollars in re- 
sponse to our annual check-up typify the need 
for and the appreciation of this service. A 
number of quotations from these letters appear 
at the end of this report so that all of you may 
have a more intimate glimpse into the lives 
of a few of the beneficiaries and of their abso- 
lute dependence upon your contributions. 

Last year we reported with pleasure the 
opening of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial at Col- 
umbia. It is an added pleasure to report at 
this time that the home has been operating 
most successfully during the past year and at 
times filled to capacity. Rather than attempt 
to picture to you the service which it is ren- 
dering, we commend to you an early visit to 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial at Columbia, Pa., 
in order that you may have a personal knowl- 
edge concerning its operation and the guests, 
and in order that you may be thrilled as have 
all of us who have had opportunity to have 
personal contacts with it and the work that is 
being done there. The guests at the Lloyd 
Mifflln Memorial number eight. All of the 
guests, with the exception of three, pay $40 
per month toward the cost of their residence 
in the home. Of the three exceptions, the As- 
sociation contributes $15 per month toward the 
cost of the one and the actual maintenance 
cost for the other two. More detailed informa- 
tion concerning the operation of the home will 
be given in the report of the president of the 
Board of Trustees as well as in the financial 
statements that will be presented. 

The endowment fund for the Lloyd Mifflin 
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Memorial now totals $415.33. During the year 
the Altoona Local Branch of the P.S.E.A. con- 
tributed $105 to this fund. 

It is the desire of the committee that more 
local branches of the Association or individuals 
increase the endowment fund by substantial 
contributions. 

In accordance with the resolution adopted 
by the House of Delegates at Pittsburgh, your 
committee made a survey looking toward the 
future needs of teacher welfare and particularly 
the desire and attitude of former teachers to- 
ward residence in a home. A _ questionnaire 
was mailed under date of May 16, 1932, to each 
of the 2,439 beneficiaries of the Pennsylvania 
Public School Employes’ Retirement System. 
Questionnaires were returned from 1,490 in- 
dividuals. 

In reply to the question “Would you prefer 
to live in a home for teachers?” sixteen indi- 
viduals replied “yes,” 590 replied “no,” 820 
replied “perhaps,” while the answers from 64 
did not apply or did not contain sufficient in- 
formation to indicate a preference. 

The formal application for admittance for 
those answering “perhaps” was conditioned in 
almost every instance by a_ prcvable future 
change in their present living conditions. Many 
of these were satisfactorily domiciled with 
another elderly individual for the present but 
recognized the need for securing new living 
situations should the present arrangement be 
broken up by the death of either of the indi- 
viduals involved. 

Typical replies in 
follows: 

“Yes, if I should be left alone.” 

“Not while my sister is living. 
might consider it.” 

“I must take care of my sister at present.” 

“Yes, if my sister should die my home would 
be broken up.” 

“If anything should happen to my nephew 
I would have to make a change.” 

“Not while my husband lives.” 

“IT may want to do so in the future but my 
brother needs me now.” 

“Yes, if anything unforeseen should happen 
to my daughter.” 

“If my daughter 
yes.” 

“If sole survivor, yes.” 

“No, not so long as my sister lives.” 

“If my husband should pass away, there 
would be nowhere else I could go for a home.” 

We believe we may regard many of these as 
possible applicants for residence at some future 
time. 

A brief summary of the information secured 
is as follows: Average age of the group, 719 
years; average years of teaching service in 
Pennsylvania, 38.4 years; individuals living 
alone, 297, in a home, 31, with friends, 32, with 
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wife, 180, with children, 17, with 
son or daughter, 75, with family, 213, with sis- 
ter, brother, or inlaw, 279, with other relatives, 
93, number not reporting, 193; individuals sup- 
ported by relatives, 49, by friends, 3, by or- 


husband or 


ganizations, 94; individuais having relatives 
capable of support, 385, not capable of support, 
662, capable of support in emergency, 14, num- 
ber not reporting, 349; average income from re- 
tirement and P.S.E.A. Welfare, $627.38, from 
employment, $40.87, other income, $128.64, aver- 
age total income per individual of sources other 
than retirement and P.S.E.A., $169.51; indi- 
viduals reporting living conditions satisfactory, 
1,156, not satisfactory, 44, questionable, 67, not 
reporting, 143. 

A study of these facts developed impresses 
one with the following: 

1. That of the 1410 reporting, 756 individuals 

or 54 per cent are living either alone or 

with one other individual 

That 662 or 46 per cent report no relatives 

capable of support 

J. That 80 per cent of the total income is re- 
ceived from retirement benefits and 
tributions from the P.S.E.A. 

4. That income either from employment or 
from other sources is practically negligible 

5. That 1156 report present living conditions 
satisfactory, subject, however, in most in- 
stances, to a continuance of present ar 
rangements. 

We, in Pennsylvania, have been blazing the 
way in setting forth and fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of a voluntary teachers’ association to the 
former teachers who have served long and 
faithfully, but many of whom now find them- 
selves dependent upon benevolence. To our 
knowledge, no other teachers’ association in 
the Union is aiding as many former teachers 
nor in as great an amount as we are. Our jus- 
tification for this service, however, cannot be 
determined by the action of other state asso- 
ciations. Our activity must be based wholly 
upon the need. The data furnished by this 
study and the continued applications for relief 
which come to the committee reveal that the 
Association would be lax in its obligations to 
these unfortunates if it did not continue the 
work which has thus far been so well done. 

The committee has full confidence, therefore, 
that members of the Association will continue 
their contributions during the coming year to 
the end that this needful and worthy service 
may be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epwin C. Broome, Philadelphia, 
Chairman 


tw 


con- 


Excerpts from Letters of Welfare Fund 
Beneficiaries 
“Pottstown, Pa. 
“Your letter is received and I am thankful 
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to say the allowance for this month is at hand. 
I could not get along without it. I receive no 
aid from either friends or organizations. I 
hope you will continue to send this needed 
help.” 


“Pottstown, Pa. 
“IT thank you very much for your kindly in- 
terest in your 67 old friends. Our peace of 
mind rests on this benevolent plan for our wel- 
fare. I receive the monthly check promptly, 
with thanks.” 


“Clarks Summit, Pa 

“Your communication is received and, in 
reply, my allowance checks have reached me 
promptly and are giving the ‘needed financial 
assistance.’ I am well, thank you, but will be 
embarrassed if this withdrawn 
and hope it will not be necessary to do so. I 
have no other income and do appreciate the 
help from the P.S.E.A. very much.” 


assistance is 


“Scranton, Pa. 
“IT was glad to hear from you. I have thought 
for some time that I should let you know that 
your checks have come promptly and how 
much I appreciated them. I do not know what 
I should do without them. I have had no help 
from any other organization or friend.” 


“Selinsgrove, Pa. 

“In reply to your letter, the assistance given 
is surely a Godsend for it is all I have to 
carry on with a sick husband. My rent hasn't 
been paid since February. Now my landlady 
wants me to make application to the Poor 
Board, but I just can’t do that so I don’t know 
what will happen but I am trusting God that 
some way will open up to our assistance. With 
the $25 I manage to buy our food, fuel, and 
little necessities. Thank you again for this 
wonderful assistance.” 


“Bethlehem, Pa. 

“T have often felt the desire of expressing 
my gratitude to you, in fact, each time that I 
receive a check, but am not able to do much 
writing. I received my check for Sep- 
tember a few days ago and it certainly is a 
very badly needed financial assistance. After 
such a long period of disability, suffering, and 
extremely heavy expense I can assure you finan- 
cial aid is a blessing and needed without a 
doubt. I have had nearly five years of this 
suffering and heavy expense and managed to 
get along on what I had saved but eventually 
‘same to the end of the rope. I have received 
checks from your fund for one year now and 
don’t know how I could even have existed if 
I had not received this help when I did. I 
have no one whatever to help me outside of 
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your help and I do thank God for this assist- 
ance.” 


“Kylertown, Pa. 
“Yours received and am sorry to say I am 
almost helpless. I’ve no one to care for me 
except my ten-year old grandchild. My rela- 
tive did help me but she passed out and if 
it were not for your help I would be destitute. 
. I can scarcely walk. I have not left the 
house for four months. My hands are numb. 
Thank you for everything.” 
“Franklin, Pa. 
“‘T have no other help nor income from any 
source, and while a little more could be very 
justly used, yet I have not the courage to ask 
any more from the P.S.E.A. in this time of 
depression. I am truly grateful for the 
interest you have in me and will always be glad 
to receive your letters of inquiry.” 





“Jeannette, Pa. 

“I am most happy to say my health is good, 
and by proper care I get along quite com- 
fortably. . . Iam constrained to say the pro- 
vision made by the P.S.E.A. is of indescribable 
benefit and help to myself and family in this 
crucial time. May the richest of God’s 
blessings be returned to yourself and all co- 
workers who contribute so nobly to this excep- 
tional philanthropy. My gratitude is beyond 
words to express.” 

“Mercer, Pa. 

“I am not getting help from any other Asso- 
ciation or friends. All my sick and life in- 
surances were used up and cancelled before I 
asked the P.S.E.A. to help me. I get my $12.95 
from the Retirement Board or State Teachers’ 
Pension and I get $22.05 from you. That is 
my only income. I do not have any relatives 
or friends who can help me, or who will help 
me.” 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING, a new subject in 
the commercial department of Abington High 
School, fills a long-vacant place in the curri- 
culum. This half-year course, open to any 
student in the school, supplies a source of in- 
formation concerning those business matters 
which figure in the life of the average citizen. 
It includes the study of character and per- 
sonality, budgeting one’s time and money, thrift, 
dealings with the bank, use of telephone, use 
of various directories as sources of informa- 
tion, keeping personal records, and informa- 
tion as to the individual's relationship with the 
electric, gas, coal, and water companies. This 


subject should be distinguished from Junior 
Business Training, an exploratory course in 
commercial work. 
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Musings 


’Tis true we do not start the same; 

For some, like kings, have found their lot 
A golden highway forth to fame, 

A road where cares amount to naught. 


Others strive and worry just to live; 
They try to climb but not so high. 
It seems as though He did not give 
To all, their choice of “by and by.” 


For some the road is short 'tis true, 
While others labor on and on. 

For some they’re many; others, few, 
These strains of life’s entrancing song. 


And be it nine or ninety-nine, 

This span of life we are to live, 

We'll always lack sufficient time 

For all the things we’ve planned to give. 


We'll have to leave behind us here 
Unfinished works, which bidding fair 
Would be our best, a parting cheer, 

To those whose hands take up our care. 


So let’s not grieve when life is done 
And we have passed to other spheres; 
For some one’s life is just begun 

To carry on our span of years. 


And if it’s good we've left behind, 
Our best upon this earthly sphere, 
We'll look to others to be kind 
And build on us in coming years. 


They were not lost, our efforts here; 
Nor were our trials in vain, 
They're carried aver year by year 
To be re-lived again. 


Taken from: “An Educator Looks at Life,” 
by R. U. Nyhart, Vice Principal, Wyoming 
School District. 





Porter TOWNSHIP is making a health survey 
and case study of all pupils who repeat a grade. 
Physical examinations are followed by intelli- 
gence tests and a complete study of each case 
is made by faculty committees appointed for 
that purpose. The data collected are recorded 
under the following heads: Case, giving age 
and grade; reason referred by teacher; physical 
examination; situational information; corrective 
modifications; and therapeutic results. Correc- 
tion of physical defects will be cared for by 
means of a clinic held once each year, and 
mental retardation by means of an opportunity 
class under the direction of a teacher who has 
specialized in this work. 
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Shadows of Coming Events 


All signs point to the fact that the spotlight 
will be thrown upon education during the com- 
ing general session of the legislature. As evi- 
dence of a developing situation at least four 
agencies are actively engaged in considering 
matters which have to do with our system of 
education: namely, the Attorney General’s De- 
partment is working upon a recodification of 
the School Code and the laws relating to edu- 
cation; the Sterling Committee, by authority 
vested in it by the General Assembly, has been 
authorized to study and investigate all State 
appropriations and will undoubtedly make some 
recommendations affecting education; a joint 
committee, authorized at the recent special 
session in a concurrent resolution by Mr. 
Rhodes, will make recommendations and sug- 
gestions and otherwise assist and cooperate 
with the department of justice in the revision 
of the School Code; and the State Superin- 
tendent, on the professional side, has com- 
mittees actively at work upon various phases 
of the so-called Ten-Year Program. The fol- 
lowing committees have already crystallized 
recommendations in the fields of study assigned 
to them: Local Unit of School Administration, 
School Finance, and Teacher Preparation. 

It is opportune, therefore, that the annual 
meeting of our Association is to be held in 
Harrisburg during the Christmas holidays. We 
will make use of this opportunity in arrang- 
ing our program so that proposed legislative 
changes may be presented at our meetings 
and the delegates and those attending the group 
meetings will have an opportunity to discuss 
these proposals in detail. Our resolutions com- 
mittee will have an opportunity to review care- 
fully and present the sentiment of our dele- 
gates and members. 

The first general session will precede the 
meetings of the various groups. At this gen- 
eral program we have asked the chairmen of 
the Ten-Year Program committees to present 
papers setting forth their findings and recom- 
mendations. Doctor Rule will follow these 
presentations with an address, “The Next Ad- 
vance.” Acceptances have been received from 
the chairmen and from our Superintendent. 
The president of the Pennsylvania Parent- 
Teacher Association and the president of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Associa- 
tion will present the points of view of their 
associations. In addition, we hope to have 
Pennsylvania compared to the national situa- 
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tion by an outstanding authority, and finally 
we will have an address by Governor Pinchot. 
Our Executive Council believes that the issues 
facing our Association in 1933 are large enough 
and vital enough to challenge the imagination 
and action of every member. We believe that 
the annual meeting as arranged presents an 
opportunity to crystallize opinion and to give 
the incoming officers specific instructions re- 
garding the policies for which the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association should stand 
united. 


Time Schedule 
Harrisburg Convention 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


2:00 p. m. 
7:15 p.m. 


House of Delegates 
First General Session 
Ten-Year Program committee re- 
ports by Chairmen 
Administration—J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, Slippery Rock 
Finance—LeRoy A. King, 
Philadelphia 
Teacher Preparation—Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, Shippens- 
burg 
Address—The 
James N. 
tendent of 
Harrisburg 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Breakfast of Educational 


Next 
Rule, State 
Public 


Advance, 
Superin- 
Instruction, 


7:30 a.m. Fratern- 


ities, Governor Hotel; C. O. Wil- 
liams, Harrisburg, in charge 

9:00a.m. Departments 

12:30 p.m. Executive Council Luncheon—Ap- 
proval of Ballot 

2:00 p.m. Departments 

4:30 p.m. House of Delegates 

6:00 p. m.—All-College Dinner, Penn Harris; 


F. G. Henke, Meadville, in charge 
Second General Session 
Address—United Support, Mrs. 
Laura S. Greenwood, President, 
Pennsylvania Congress of Par- 


ents and Teachers, Inc., Coates- 
ville 

Address—The Relation of the 
School Board to the Teachers 


and the Public, Mrs. Alice D. 
Scattergood, President, Pennsyl- 


vania State School Directors 
Association, West Chester 
Address—Pennsylvania Pledges 


Herself, Honorable Gifford Pin- 
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chot, Governor of Pennsylvania, b. Fiscal Support 
Harrisburg c. Larger Unit of Administration 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 Dr. Haas closed his address with this slogan: 
9:00a.m. Sections Childhood cannot wait for better times. 


9:00a.m. Round Tables 
12:30 p. m.—Dinner, College Teachers of Educa- 





tion, Parlor A, Penn Harris Local Branches 
12:30 p.m. Vocational Banquet, Ball Room, Up to October 10, the following local branches 
Penn Harris reported an enrolment of 100% for 1932-33 and 
2:00 p.m. House of Delegates sent their dues and their contributions to the 
Report of Committee on Resolu- Teacher Welfare Fund to P. S. E. A. Headquar- 
tions ters. Those starred are also 100% in the N.E.A. 
Address—Francis B. Haas, Presi- Welfare 
dent, P.S.E.A., Bloomsburg Contri- 
Address—Robert Murray Haig, Dues hations 
Tax Expert, Professor of Polit- ; ; 
ical Economy, Columbia Uni- ‘Ambridge ae -- ++ $140.00 $70.00 
versity, New York City Cameron County ... ... 53.00 26.50 
4:00 p.m. General Session of the Pennsylvania Cedar Crest College 27.00 
State Education Association Chambersburg. --++. 99.00 49.50 
Columbia .... .. 60.00 30.00 
Indiana . St ; . 70.00 35.00 
issues Latrobe : F .. 83.00 41.50 
“McKees Rocks . .... 87.00 oe P 
Francis B. Haas, President, Pennsylvania “Mahanoy Township .. , 68.00 33.50 cil, 
State Education Association, with much acumen Milton .....:6.005 : . 59.00 29.50 forr 
and keen discrimination, in an address at the Mount Lebanon . .. 110.00 55.00 rep! 
Central Convention District, Lock Haven, Octo- Norristown ..... . 220.00 lege 
ber 7, 1932, stated the four issues now confront-  “Palmerton. . Perens 76.00 38.00 van 
ing the members of the Association, and urged “Pike County ote OOO 13.85 fect 
careful consideration of them by local branches Scottdale ..... tee 47.00 23.50) con 
so that conclusions regarding them may be Sharon . vote v ... 178.00 = ern 
reached prior to or at the December meeting Slippery Rock State Teachers Stat 
of the House of Delegates during the State College ....... -sss++ 64.00 32.00 coul 
Convention: Tarentum : , . 58.00 ; reni 
1. How may we conserve the greatest asset Titusville .. veces 55.00 26.00 ove’ 
of the public school system of Pennsylvania: University School, Pittsburgh 12.00 10.00 Gre 
the training and experience of the teacher? “Upper Merion Township .. 38.00 pres 
2. What is the proper relation of the P.S. E. A. : ven 
to that problem? ar offic 
3. What is our appraisal of the legislation Southern Arts Association 2 
passed by the extra session of the Legislature Since the arts associations are combining Si 
last summer? with the Convention Districts of the P. S. E. A., Se 
4. What should be our program for the leg- the Southern Arts Association is cancelling its Ty 
islative session of 1933? fall meeting, originally scheduled for Hershey, C 
He submitted these facts: and is planning to meet with the Southern Nev 
1. That a recodification of the present school Convention District at its meeting in Lebanon, W | 
code and all laws relating to education will be April 7 and 8. Sectional programs are planned sia 
presented in 1933 for Saturday morning from 9 to 11 for the va —— 
f 2. That a joint Senate-House Committee, the rious arts groups. At noon the association will ca 
Sterling Committee, with right to investigate have a luncheon. Mal 
all State expenditures, including those for ed- . — 
ucation, will report to the General Assembly in The good education of youth has_ been 
1933 esteemed by wise men in all ages as the surest 
3. That a joint committee to review the foundation of the happiness both of private 
school code, authorized by the Rhodes resolu- families and of commonwealths. Almost all a 
tion, will report to the 1933 General Assembly governments have therefore made it a_prin- U 
4. That the superintendent of public instruc- cipal object of their attention to establish and 0 
tion will submit the conclusions reached con- endow with proper revenues such seminarics ti 
cerning the Ten-Year Program of Education for of learning as might supply the succeeding age Pp 
Pennsylvania. This report will include conclu- with men qualified to serve the public with p 
sions reached by these committees: honor to themselves and to their country.-Be" 
a. Teacher Preparation and Certification jamin Franklin. 
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CLYDE C. GREEN 
Mid-Western Convention District 


Pursuant to approval by the Executive Coun- 
cil, September 17, 1932, of a petition for the 
formation of an eighth convention district, 158 
representatives of the public schools and col- 
leges of five counties in mid-western Pennsyl- 
vania met at New Castle, September 29, per- 
fected an organization, and launched the new 


convention district under the name: Mid-West- 
ern Convention District of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. The component 


counties are Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Law- 
rence, and Mercer with a total membership of 
over 4,000. Those present elected Clyde C. 
Green, superintendent of New Castle schools, as 
president and decided to hold their first con- 
vention in New Castle in February, 1933. Other 
officers are: 7 
First Vice-Pres., S. W. Lyons, New Brighton 
Second Vice-Pres., John Connell, Butler 
Secretary, R. G. Walters, Grove City 
Treasurer, Clyde W. Cranmer, Kittanning 
Committee on Constitution: S. W. Lyons, 
New Brighton; John A. Gibson, Butler; Clyde 
W. Cranmer, Kittanning; W. M. Johnson, Mer- 
cer; John A. Entz, Slippery Rock; J. C. Twinem, 
Seaver Falls; J. A. Schott, Westminster; Luther 
Malmberg, Greenville; T. E. Boliver, Butler. 





> 


Are You Changing Your Address: 


Subscribers about to change address 
are urgently requested to send direct to 
the publisher a postal card giving both 
old and new addresses. By a recent pos- 
tal regulation we are compelled to pay 2c 
postage on each notification from local 
postmasters regarding change of address. 

The P. S. J. 
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Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania 

The Geography Club of Western Pennsylva- 
nia will hold its fall meeting in the Frick 
Training School for Teachers, Saturday, No- 


vember 5, 1932, from 9:00 to 12:00 a. m. The 
program follows: 


Exhibit: Geography Pictures and How to Use 
Them 
Beneath Pittsburgh, illustrated with lantern 


slides, Henry Leighton, acting head of the 
geology department of the University of 
Pittsburgh 

Talk on Field Work, Lawrence Davis, assistant 
professor of geography, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

Demonstration Lessons, one for the fourth 
grade, one for sixth grade, and another for 
seventh or eighth grade. Each lesson will 
be followed by a discussion of the work 
done. 

Business Meeting 

Luncheon and Round Table 
ster Hall 

President-—Charlotte Truby, principal of Hum- 
bold school, Pittsburgh 

Secretary-Treasurer—-Elsie  S. 
school, Pittsburgh 


1:00 p. m., Web- 


Hofer, 


Rogers 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


The 1932-33 rules and regulations of the Penn- 


sylvania Forensic and Music League are now 
available to all interested schools. Handbooks 
containing analyses, bibliography, and _ref- 


erence materials pertaining to the taxation 
question will be mailed to schools, immediately 
upon the receipt of dues. 

Required numbers for all music events will 
be issued in December, as well as required lists 
of selected music numbers. The reading con- 
test will require interpretations from Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and the extemporaneous speaking 
topics will relate to the general subject of rec- 
reation and play. 

The new rules 
revised and reprinted. 
musie coaches should address the Secretary, C 
Stanton Belfour, Extension Division, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


regulations have been 


Interested speech and 


and 


FreLL Townsuip schools, Carbondale, for the 
first time are equipped with a full-time health 
instructor and supervisor. Stanley A. Boch- 
inski, who holds a B.S. degree in health edu- 
cation, has been recently appointed to teach 
health in the high school and to devote two 
hours per week in supervision of the grades. 
With the new showers installed last year and 
new gymnasium equipment, a good health pro- 
gram is insured. 
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Central Convention District 


The annual meeting of the Central Conven-. 


tion District, serving as institute substitute for 
many of the counties and districts of the area, 
convened at State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, October 6 and 7, 1932. An attendance, 
which was. entirely voluntary, of over 1,000 
made it the largest and most enthusiastic in 
the history of the district. 

The speakers on the general sessions secured 
by A. M. Weaver, president, Williamsport, and 
his executive council were: Albert W. Beaven, 
president, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; Fran- 
cis B. Haas, president, P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg; 
Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York; James N. Rule, superintendent of public 
instruction, Harrisburg; W. E. Wenner, Ash- 
tabula University, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Campus lunches served in the college gym- 
nasium conserved the time of visiting teachers. 
The reception by President Dallas W. Arm- 
strong and faculty, Thursday evening, proved a 
delightful affair. Departmental meetings with 
discussions of timely topics were stimulating. 
Demonstration lessons by college training teach- 
ers with pupils in the new Training School 
Building were the best and most profitable 
kind of an educational exhibit. 

At the final general session the following of- 
ficers were elected: 

President, J. G. March, 
Tioga County, Wellsboro 

Vice-Pres., J. J. Lynch, supervising principal, 
St. Marys 


superintendent of 


Resolutions 

The resolutions, besides expressing apprecia- 
tion to State Teachers College, the city of Lock 
Haven, and the Press, 

1. Commended Governor Gifford Pinchot for 
his continued efforts to create and maintain the 
best schools possible for the boys and girls of 
the Commonwealth 

2. Commended State Superintendent James 
N. Rule for the Ten-Year Program 

3. Proposed that certification of college grad- 
uates should be extended to permit them to 
teach in the elementary schools 

4. Approved consolidation of 
larger administrative units 

5. Advocated a closer working relationship 
between the Convention District and the House 
of Delegates of the P. S. E. A. 

6. Recommended that the presidents of Con- 
vention Districts be made members of the 
Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 

7. Favored an annual county teachers conven- 
tion of not less than two days. This convention 


schools into 


should take the place of the present county 
teachers institute. 


The existing law relative to 
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teachers institutes should be repealed and in its 
place there should be enacted legislation nec- 
essary to set up a two days teachers convention. 
Teachers should be paid for attendance at this 
convention and attendance should be required 
as has been the case in connection with the 
teachers institutes 

8. Recommended continuance of the teacher 
welfare work of the P. S. E. A. 

9. Urged cooperation with the public in elim- 
inating all wasteful expenditure of public 
money, but that the P. S. E. A. resist unwar- 
ranted drives by professional tax reductionists 
whose cry is “reduce school costs at any cost” 

10. Advocated the employment by the P. S. 
E. A. of an expert to study methods of securing 
funds for school purposes and equitable dis- 
tribution 

11. Emphasized the importance of a study by 
all members of the Edmonds Act and the Pub- 
lic School Employes’ Retirement Act 

12. Urged every teacher to assist in present- 
ing a united front to hold educational gains of 
the past twenty-five years 

13. Commended the Pennsylvania Interschol- 
astic Athletic Association for enforcing scholas- 
tic and eligibility regulations. 

Signed, 
Cc. V. Erpty, Chairman 
A. P. AKELEY 
J. E. NANCARROW 
EUGENE P. BERTIN 
J. N. Mappocks 
Mary L. CARLIN 
ALICE RYAN 
D. Bruce LYTLE 
J. G. Marcu 


Suggestions for Assembly Programs 


Teachers, research students, and others in- 
terested in international affairs, the peace 
movement, building friendships with other na- 
tions, and developing projects along these lines 
may receive suggestions for assembly programs, 
reading lists, the materials for observation, and 
ideas for special holidays, etc., from the Wom- 
en’s International League, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, on request with the enclosure of 
stamps for postage. A _ reference library is 
maintained at the office. A circulating library 
on international affairs for both children and 
adults is available. Books may be _ secured 
either for exhibit or for reading. The only cost 
is expressage both ways. Speakers may be 
secured with and without exhibit material and 
with or without a fee. 





Happiness grows at your own fireside and is 
not to be picked in any stranger’s garden 
—Douglas Jerrold. 
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Ernest C. Noyes 

Ernest C. Noyes, assistant superintendent of 
Allegheny County, is president of the Western 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. Superin- 
tendent Noyes, born in Woodbury, Connecticut, 
earned his A.B. degree at Yale, his A.M. at 
Harvard, and has studied summers at Colum- 
bia, Chicago, and Colorado. 

His wide experience includes: teacher, Man- 
ual Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind., 
1899-1901; Mackenzie School, Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Y., 1901-02; Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., 1902-04; 
Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass., 1904; 
McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo., 1905; 
Franklin School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1905-06; Nor- 
mal High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1906-12; Pea- 
body High School, 1912-15; supervising prin- 
cipal of schools, Edgewood, 1915-17. Since 1917 
he has been assistant superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County. 





State Modern Language Association 
Re-Organizes 


One of the largest and most active of the 
round tables of the P.S.E.A., the Pennsylvania 
State Modern Language Association, has just 
perfected a complete re-organization in order 
better to serve the interests of its members 
and branches. 

Up to the present time, almost its entire 
membership has been concentrated in the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh areas. As a natural 
consequence, its administrative officers and 
largest meetings have been in one or the other 
of these two cities,—excepting, of course, the 
meeting held each December in connection 
with the annual meeting of the P.S.E.A. 

Years of loyal effort on the part of tireless 
men and women who have held office during 
the past have brought the Association to a point 
where, although the urban areas still include 
two-thirds of its membership, its influence has 
become more and more widespread until it 
is now a truly State-wide organization in scope 
and interest. In recognition of this fact, and 
in anticipation of a continued growth among 
the teachers, students, and friends of modern 
languages throughout the State, the P.S.M.L.A. 
has decided to identify itself more intimately 
with the P.S.E.A., and, with the approval of 
that organization, has determined to make its 
official address and seat of administration the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association build- 
ing at 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg. 

The current fiscal year, which began October 
first, will contain much that will be of interest 
to friends of modern languages. On November 
19, in conjunction with the Bucknell University 
Educational Conference, the P. S. M. L. A. will 
present an entertaining and instructive pro- 
gram under the direction of Professor Leo L. 
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Rockwell of the faculty of Bucknell University. 
Speakers recognized as authorities in their 
fields will speak on subjects that will be in- 
spirational to teachers of experience, and more 
than valuable to those whose years as instruc- 
tors have been few. For the annual meeting 
to be held at Harrisburg in December at the 
time of the P. S. E. A. convention, a program 
has been planned which will contain several 
very novel features. Details of this interesting 
meeting will be given in the December issue 
of the PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL. Other 
meetings to be held at other cities during the 
second semester will be announced and their 
programs outlined in subsequent issues. 
Teachers of modern languages in public and 
private schools and in colleges and universities 
throughout the State, advanced students in re- 
lated fields, and all persons interested in the 
study and teaching of modern languages and 
in the dissemination of the culture of the coun- 
tries to which the several languages are native, 
are invited to membership in the Pennsylvania 
State Modern Language Association. There are 
two types of membership. The first, of which 
the annual dues are one dollar, entitles the 
member to a year’s subscription to the Bulletin, 
the publication of the Association, in addition 
to the privileges of membership. The second 
type of membership includes not only the 
Bulletin, but also a year’s subscription to the 
Modern Language Journal, and membership in 
the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. This second type of membership has 
annual dues of two dollars. 
The officers of the P. S. M. L. A. for the cur- 
rent school year are: 
President, Annie M. Dunster 
Secretary-Treasurer, Martin F. Miller 
Editor of Bulletin, Margaret E. Hudson 
Bus. Mgr. of Bulletin, Charles F. Gardner 
Mail for any of the above should be addressed 
to them at Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation Building, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg. Dues for membership, if you live 
anywhere except in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh, 
should be sent to the secretary-treasurer. 





Tri-State Commerical Education 
Association 

The Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation will meet Saturday, December 3, in the 
new Heinz Auditorium, Pittsburgh. There will 
be a general meeting only. The executive com- 
mittee is putting forth every effort to make it 
one of the biggest and best ever. One topic to 
be discussed will be business education from 
the standpoint of the employer. 

The H. J. Heinz Company will be hosts at 
the semi-annual luncheon, which means that 
the members will not be assessed for the lunch- 
eon as heretofore. 






New Superintendents 








GLENNIS H. RICKERT 


Glennis H. Rickert 


Glennis H. Rickert, principal of the Kane 
High Sehool for the past six years, has been 
elected superintendent of schools there. Prior 
to coming to Kane, Mr. Rickert spent four 
years as supervising principal at Halifax and 
four years as instructor in mathematics and 
science in the Wiconisco Township schools. 
This latter term was interrupted by a year’s 
service in the A. E. F. 

Superintendent Rickert graduated from the 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, and holds a 
bachelor’s degree from Susquehanna University 
and master of arts from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Clare B. Book 


Clare B. Book, a native of Worth Township, 
Butler County, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of Lawrence County to succeed 
Charles F. Ball, deceased. Mr. Book is a grad- 
uate of the State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, and of the University of Pittsburgh, B. S. 
in 1925, M. A. in 1929. He is now working for 
his Ph. D. at Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Book was principal of West Pittsburgh 
school from 1920 to 1923. Since 1925 he has 
been supervising principal of Shenango Town- 
ship schools. During this time all the rural 


schools have been consolidated and a township 
high school has been organized. The township 
provides transportation for 750 pupils daily and 
is one of two districts in the State which has 
a mechanic to care for the equipment. 





CLARE B. BOOK 





ROY L. VANSCOTEN 


Roy L. VanScoten 


Roy L. VanScoten, who had acted as super- 
vising principal of the Mechanicsburg school 
for the past four years, was elected superin- 
tendent when Mechanicsburg became a third- 
class district after the last census. 


Mr. VanScoten received his elementary and 
secondary education in the schools at Athens, 
Pa. He was graduated from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and has done graduate work in the 
summer schools of Columbia University and 
Ohio State. 

The newly-elected superintendent has had 
twenty years of teaching experience. He served 
as principal of the Wells schools, Wells, N. Y.. 
for two years and Cape Vincent schools, Cape 
Vincent, N. Y., for four years. Returning to 
his native State he was supervising principal of 
Canton schools for ten years before taking up 
his work at Mechanicsburg. 


PorTtER 'TOWNSHIP schools, Reinerton, co- 
operating with the Reading Coal and _ Iron 
Company, organized a Holmes Safety Associa- 
tion. This organization has a membership of 
2,470. At the last meeting a resolution was 
adopted to introduce a course in safety to be 
taught in connection with civics in the grade 
schools and in connection with guidance in the 
high school. Safety bulletins are issued once 
each month and distributed to the pupils 
throughout the school district. Meetings are 
held the third Tuesday of each month in the 
high school auditorium at Reinerton. 
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RALPH R. SMITH 


Ralph R. Smith 


Ralph R. Smith, former supervising principal 
of the Lansdale schools, has been commissioned 
a superintendent of schools for Lansdale, which 
became a third-class district in 1930. Mr. Smith 
served as teacher of rural schools and super- 
vising principal of schools in Delaware prior to 
his coming to Pennsylvania in 1919. He was 
supervising principal of schools at Upper More- 
land Township, Willow Grove, Montgomery 
County, for five years, and an assistant county 
superintendent of schools in the same county 
for two years. He was elected to the Lansdale 
position in 1926. 

Mr. Smith was graduated from the State Nor- 
mal School, Millersville, in 1915, and holds a 
bachelor of science degree and a master of arts 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He is now working on a thesis requirement 
for a Ph.D. degree at the same institution. 


National Council of Geography Teachers 


The annual meeting of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 26 and 27, 1932. Mem- 
bers of the National Council and all who are 
interested in geography are invited to be pres- 
ent. Sessions begin at 9:30 a. m. Monday, 
December 26. The themes for four of the five 
sessions will be: Modern tests and testing in 
geography, supplementary aids in geography 
teaching, the supervisory and administrative 
aspects of geographic education, and research 
studies in the science of teaching geography. 
The meetings will be held at the headquarters 
of the National Geographic Society.—Zoe A. 
Thralls, University of Pittsburgh, President of 
the National Council of Geography Teachers 
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Eastman Teaching Film 
Free Schools — The Hope of Democracy 


Eastman Teaching Films Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., have released a new motion picture 
called Free Schools—The Hope of Democracy. 
This film is the Eastman contribution to the 
gallant struggle superintendents are making to 
maintain educational standards as they now 
prevail. 

The expense of public education is face to 
face with organized propaganda for retrench- 
ment, and if administrators will avert serious 
results, a more enlightened public on the bur- 
dens and services of the school is absolutely 
essential. The lack of serious thought as well 
as indifference on the part of even our best 
citizens, toward their duty as citizens to know 
and support education, may easily lead to reck- 
less and damaging retrenchment. 

To acquaint our citizens with the facts is 
the challenge. Administrators, educational or- 
ganizations, and _ parent-teacher associations 
share alike in this responsibility. 

The film, Free Schools—The Hope of Democ- 
racy, presents these facts in vivid visual form 
and will be the basis of an excellent talk by 
the superintendent, members of the board, or 
citizens of the community. They will be able, 
in a very graphic manner, to give to their 
constituents full information on what the 
schools in the community are doing. 

The film presents such topics as: 

1. The American public school is an _ insti- 
tution which the people themselves de- 
veloped. 

2. The service of the school is to make our 
people fit for economic freedom and po- 
litical independence. 

3. The people have placed upon the schools 
increased demands for training in health, 
occupations, adult education, citizenship, 
and other civic and social aspects made 
necessary by modern society. 

4. The people have demanded an enlaiged 
cultural service, including art, music, his- 
tory, and literature. 

5. The school machinery should be flexible 
enough to account continuously for cvery 
child. 

If the subject of education is presented to 
the public, teachers in training, and in the high 
schools along lines indicated by this film for 
the next few years, school authorities will find 
a quicker response and more whole-hearted 
support for public education. 

Eastman Teaching Films Inc. are to be con- 
gratulated for making and distributing this 
film at less than cost. The 800 feet, two full 
reels, of 16 m/m film is obtainable by outright 
purchase, the price $35 complete. Because of 
the number of times this film will be used in 
one locality, any system of rental would prove 
prohibitive. 
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Executive Council 

Pursuant to the call of President Francis B. 
Haas, the Executive Council met at Headquar- 
ters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Sep- 
tember 17, 1932, at 9:40 a. m. D. S. T. 

Those present were: Francis B. Haas, Blooms- 
burg; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; I. D. App, Har- 
risburg; Emma C. Dowling, Reading; J. F. 
Faust, Chambersburg; G. H. Parkes, Williams- 
port; S. Todd Perley, Avalon; Mrs. E. S. Reider, 
Williamsport; R. W. Robinson, Greensburg; 
Charlotte S. Schmerker, Allentown; H. R. Van- 
derslice, Aliquippa; and Anna W. Walker, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Absent but aceounted for: James N. Rule, 
Harrisburg; and C. M. McConn, Bethlehem. 

Included in the business transacted were the 
following items: 

I. Reports of the Treasurer and the Auditor 

Mr. Gayman presented a preprint of the fol- 
lowing financial statements which appeared 
in the October issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL: 

Treasurer’s Report, 
December 16, 1931—June 30, 1932 


Balance 

PPPOE TOI oes viene since gees ce bees $14,030.60 

WHEMOATO TUNG: 6.054 dissect ness os amre sles 5,925.87 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment 

409.77 


oO LAR Reece megh re itant Rane ea Ba eee acer A Sere 
Auditor’s Report, 
July 1, 1931—June 30, 1932 
Current Fund 
Welfare Fund 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund 
Revolving Fund 
Following consideration of these reports, Mr. 
Faust moved that the reports be accepted. 
Seconded by Miss Walker. Carried unani- 
mously. 
II. Report of the Executive Secretary 
The Executive Secretary presented a five- 
page report dealing with the following items: 
1. Financial Reports 
2. Conventions 
a. Atlantic City Convention, 
b. Harrisburg Convention, P. 
c. Minneapolis Convention, N. E. 
of Superintendence 
d. Chicago Convention, N. E. A. 
. Pennsylvania School Journal 
. Membership Drive 
. Welfare Drive 
. Economies 
In response to the query of the Executive 
Secretary regarding hotel reservations for the 
Harrisburg convention, it was suggested that 
moderately priced rooms be reserved. The 
prices for the Pennsylvania Dinner, Minneap- 
olis, $2.00 per plate, and the Pennsylvania 
Luncheon, Chicago, $1.25 per plate, were ap- 
proyed. 


N. E. A. 
S. E. A. 
A. Dept. 


Qo wo 
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Mr. Perley moved that the report be accepted 
with thanks. Seconded by Miss Schmerker. 
Carried unanimously. 

III. Preliminary Reports 
Mr. Gayman presented in detail the prelimi- 
nary results of the following two question- 
naires: 
1. Contributions of Pennsylvania Teachers to 
Relief 

2. Study of Retired Teachers in Pennsylva- 
nia to Determine Their Present Living 
Situations and Their Attitudes 
Desires 

The reports were accepted as presented. 
IV. Amendments to the Edmonds Act 

Miss Schmerker stated that her reason for 
requesting a discussion of amendments to the 
Edmonds Act was to secure information regard- 
ing the prospects of such legislation in the 
coming regular session of the Legislature. She 
stated further, that the two teacher organiza- 
tions in Allentown, the Schoolmen’s Club and 


the Women Teachers’ Club, are much concerned 


regarding detrimental amendments to the Ed- 
monds Act in the coming session of the Leg- 
islature. The two clubs sent representatives to 
the special session of the Legislature, and have 
invited candidates for the Legislature to a joint 
dinner of the clubs for a conference on the 
Edmonds Act. 
V. A New Convention District 

Mr. Vanderslice submitted a petition signed 
by representative school people of Armstrong, 
Beaver, Butler, Lawrence, and Mercer counties 
for the creation of a new convention district. 

Following a full discussion of this request 
and its bearing on the financial allocations to 
the two convention districts from which the 
counties were withdrawing, Doctor Bentz 
moved that the Executive Council grant to the 
counties of Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Law- 
rence, and Mercer, district entity in the name 





‘and | 


| 
| 





of the Mid-Western Convention District, to take 


effect January 1, 1933. Seconded by Mr. Rob- 
inson. Carried unanimously. 
VI. Request of the Pittsburgh Principals’ Club 

The* Pittsburgh Principals’ Club urges the 
Executive Council to recognize the elementary 
principals as a distinct group entitled to rep- 
resentation in the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, and to consider favorably the 
creation of a Department of Elementary School 
Principals. 

By common consent the letter was referred 
to the Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion for careful consideration. 

Mr. Robinson moved, in order to meet the 
present need, that the Executive Council au- 
thorize a section of Elementary Principals of 
the Graded School Department, and further, 
that Miss Walker, president of the Department, 
be authorized to appoint the necessary officers. 
Seconded by Mr. Perley. Carried unanimously. 


| 
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VII. Chicago Convention, N. E. A. 

The Executive Secretary pointed out the de- 
sirability of Pennsylvania’s having a full dele- 
gate representation, in addition to the State dele- 
gates, at the Chicago convention of the N. E. A. 
because of the candidacy of a Pennsylvania 





classroom teacher for the presidency, Jessie 
Gray, Philadelphia. 

By common consent, the Executive Secretary 
was instructed to take steps to increase, legit- 
imately, the N. E. A. membership in Pennsyl- 
| vania, and request local organizations to send 
delegates to the Chicago convention. 
| VIII. Report on Educational Legislation 

The President reported in detail the activities 
during the extra session and the prospects for 
the 1933 regular session of the Legislature. He 
spoke at length on the following four items: 

1. The special session of the Legislature 
and its implications in the coming regular 
session 

2. Doctor Rule’s Ten-Year Program with 
special reference to the committees on fi- 
nance, administration, and teacher prepara- 
tion 

3. Other legislative agencies now at work, 
including: Attorney General’s Department, 
Special Session Joint Committee on Recodi- 
fication of the School Code, the Sterling Com- 
mittee on Governmental Economies, and Doc- 
tor Rule’s Educational Commission 

4. The Harrisburg Convention of the P. S. 
E. A. with the focusing of attention on the 
reports of the Ten-Year Program Commit- 
tees, and the crystallization of legislative sen- 
timent and proposals looking toward the 1933 
General Session 

IX. Harrisburg Convention 
After much discussion, the time schedule, 
with speakers, for the Harrisburg convention 
was agreed to. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 








FACULTY ADVISERS of school newspapers may 
| obtain, without charge, a new sixteen-page 
booklet dealing with high school publication 
| problems. The booklet is issued with the com- 
| pliments of the American Boy Magazine, and 
is written by William L. Mapel, former mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Star and American Boy 
staffs, and now director of the Lee School of 
Journalism at Washington and Lee University. 
The booklet deals with such subjects as organi- 
zation of the staff, make-up, getting advertis- 
ing, relationship with printers, the editorial 
page, news writing. To get a copy, write Martin 
A. Klaver, Assistant Editor, American Boy 
Magazine, 550 West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. Enclose a three-cent stamp for return 
postage. 
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Book Week 
November 13-19, 1932 


“Books for Young America” is the theme for 
Book Week this year, November 13 to 19. The 
idea will be interpreted to include not only 
the many books about our own country, his- 
tories, biographies, and storybooks, but also 
the wide variety of books which give young 
Americans an understanding of the rapidly 
changing world in which we live today. The 
classics which should be a part of every Ameri- 
can child’s cultural heritage will be included 
in Book Week exhibits and projects. The 
American emphasis provides an approach which 
can easily be linked with classroom work in 
literature, history, geography, and art, which 
makes Book Week an integral part of the fall 
educational program. 

Parent-teachers associations will want to take 
an active part in arranging book talks and pro- 
grams on children’s reading in cooperation with 
school and community projects. 

MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
Book Poster, Young America’s Book Parade, 
designed by Walter Cole. 4 colors, 
size 12 x 18 inches 
Book Marks, Miniature reproductions of the 
poster design size 24% x 6. 50 cents 
per 100 

Manual of Suggested Projects, a pamphlet 

Important booklists 

Send requests to Book Week Headquarters, 
National Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Include twenty- 
five cents with all orders to cover postage and 
mailing expense. 





Salary Law Defended 


The Edmonds Law, governing salaries of 
teachers in Pennsylvania, was vigorously de- 
fended by its sponsor, Franklin Spencer Ed- 
monds, president of the National Tax Associa- 
tion and a former member of the Legislature, 
before the general session of the convention 
of the State Federation of Pennsylvania Women, 
at Philadelphia on October 12. 

“Teachers have been adequately paid only 
since 1921,” he said, “and their salaries should 
be kept at a figure which enables them to 
maintain higher studies. 

“There should be no general revision of 
salary schedules until the value of the dollar 
has become stabilized. It would be vicious to 
revise a salary schedule when each year there 
is a marked change in the purchasing power 
of a dollar.” 

The speaker recommended a two-year mora- 
torium on statutory salary increases and a 
temporary reduction of 10 per cent over a two- 
year period of school costs, varied to fit the 
salary scale—The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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The Bucknell Conference on Education 


The seventh annual Conference on Education 
will be held at Bucknell University on Friday 
and Saturday, November 18 and 19. Each year 
beginning in 1926 the committee in charge of 
the conference has succeeded in bringing out- 
standing talent to the various meetings and 
this year is no exception to the rule. Head- 
liners for the general sessions are Boyd H. Bode 
of Ohio State University; Frank N. Freeman 
of Chicago University; James N. Rule, super- 
intendent of public instruction for the State 
of Pennsylvania; and W. D. Reeve of Columbia 
University. Doctors Bode and Freeman will 
speak at the two general sessions in the after- 
noon and evening of November 18, and Doc- 
tors Rule and Reeve are the speakers for the 
general session on Saturday morning, November 
19, at eleven o’clock. Dr. Bode appears on the 
secondary school program at four o’clock on 
Friday and Dr. Freeman at the elementary 
school program at the same hour. On Satur- 
day morning Dr. Reeve is the main speaker at 
the mathematics section at nine o’clock. 

Some of the prominent educators appearing 
on the section programs are H. P. Rainey, 
president of Bucknell University; C. C. Ward, 
director of teacher training for the state of 
New York; Lester K. Ade, principal of the 
normal school, New Haven, Connecticut; A. O. 
Roorbach, chairman of the committee on the 
social-science curriculum for the State of Penn- 
sylvania; L. H. Dennis, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction; W. H. Bristow, deputy 
superintendent of public instruction and di- 
rector of curriculum studies; John F. Brougher, 
assistant director of secondary education, Penn- 
sylvania; Harry R. Warfel, assistant professor 
of English, Bucknell University; C. H. Richard- 
son, head of the department of mathematics, 
Bucknell University. 

The general topic for the meeting is “Educa- 
tion for a Changing Social Order.” Sectional 
meetings on Friday afternoon at four o’clock 
are planned for those interested in secondary 
schools, elementary schools, and teacher train- 
ing. The Saturday morning sessions are in the 
fields of English, foreign language, mathematics, 
industrial education, science, social science, and 
religious education. A feature which has been 
attracting attention for the past two years is 
the round-table conference for beginning teach- 
ers. This is an informal meeting where 
teachers just entering the profession, or those 
who have had enough experience to begin to be 
conscious of the many problems confronting 
them, may bring their problems to experienced 
teachers or supervisors and ask for help on 
their special problems. This round-table con- 
ference will be held this year at four o’clock 
on Friday. New sections appearing this year 


are those on elementary education and indus- 
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trial education. These additions grew out of 
the belief that these two important phases of 
our educational system need attention in this 
particular section of the State. 

The Pennsylvania Modern Language Asso- 
ciation Central Division and the Susquehanna 
Valley Secondary Principals’ Association are 
holding their annual meetings in conjunction 
with the Bucknell conference. The Modern 
Language Association will meet November 19. 

The proceedings for the meetings beginning 
in 1926 have been printed and it is expected 
that the publication will be continued. All 
persons interested in the problems of education 
are cordially invited to attend the meetings. 





Gettysburg’s Commencement Program 


Gettysburg High School staged its second 
vitalized commencement pageant-play entitled, 
“Building a Nation,” June 3, 1932. The whole 
program with its theme about the development 
of government and citizenship was a direct 
contribution for the Washington Bicentennial 
anniversary. Every member of the class of 
ninety-five took an active part. 

A student committee with the help and guid- 
ance of the English department planned the 
pageant which proved to be in every way a 
success. It consisted of a prologue followed 
by four episodes. 

The first episode presented through dances. 
tableaux, and song, the primeval days; the 
second episode, entitled “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” showed, in a similar way, the desire for 
freedom and the portrayal of the signing of 
the constitution; episode three explained the 
present form of government; episode four de- 
picted the return of the spirit of Washington 
to advise the youth of today against such evils 
as selfishness, carelessness, graft, and racket- 
eering and to exact the pledge of youth to be 
true to Washington and his ideals. 

Dr. Harvey Hoover of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary gave an address in keeping with the 
general theme. 

After the roll call and presentation of diplo- 
mas, the class sang “To Thee O Country,” at 
the conclusion of which taps sounded—sym- 
bolic of the close of high school career. This 
was followed by reveille—symbolic of the dawn 
of a new career. 





Waive Rights to Avoid Rites 
‘We commend Arthur Guiterman’s 
our pedestrian readers. Says Arthur: 
My right of way is plain enough, 
But still I’ll wait a little— 
The car that’s wrong is hard and tough; 
I’m right but soft and brittle—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Christmas Seal Sale 


The appearance of the cheery little Christmas 
Seals on Thanksgiving Day marks the begin- 
ning of the second quarter century of the or- 
ganized fight against tuberculosis in the United 
States. The design this year shows a little 
boy and girl, dressed in the costume of the 
Middle Ages, standing in the snow and lustily 
singing a carol in the warm red glow of a near- 
by window. 

Many persons will ask, “What are they sing- 
ing?” The answer may well be, “A hymn of 
thanks for the protection Christmas Seals have 
given in the past, and a plea for the continu- 
ance of that protection.” 

The picture is especially appropriate because 
a large proportion of the funds raised by the 
sale of these Seals is used by tuberculosis as- 
sociations for discovering the disease among 
children and guarding them from it. 

It is a surprise to many people to learn that 
tuberculosis is one of the greatest causes of 
death among infants under one year of age, 
and that many children are so seriously in- 
fected they break down with the active disease 
during the “teen” age. 

It took thousands of tests and reports to de- 
velop the safeguards that ward off this in- 
sidious disease from children. One doctor 
supervised the X-raying of thousands upon 
thousands of children and spent many years 
analyzing the carefully kept photos and records 
of each case. Other physicians made test after 
test upon children with a substance called tu- 
berculin, which reveals years before the active 
disease flares up whether tubercle bacilli exist 
in a child’s body. In such cases preventive 
treatment can be undertaken immediately. 


Careful observations have shown the effect of 
sunlight, diet, and sleep on the growing child 
and their effect upon the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. 
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The research committee of the National Tu- 
berculosis Association searches tirelessly for 
a cure for the disease and makes intensive 
efforts to improve existing means of discovery 
and treatment. The outstanding feat of this 
group to date has been the development of a 
new pure tuberculin, which assures greatly 
increased accuracy in testing children for in- 
fection. This committee also has devoted itself 
to the improvement of X-ray technique and X- 
ray materials, and noteworthy progress and con- 
tributions to this science have been made both 
in the methods of taking the photographs and 
in the materials used in their manufacture. 





The School Budget War 


There has been a war on public expenditures 
but unfortunately the offensive has been di- 
rected mostly against school budgets. No ad- 
vantage can accrue from further prolongation 
of the conflict. It has doubtless produced re- 
sults to the extent that it caused school offi- 
cials to scrutinize carefully their annual appro- 
priations. It has been a hollow victory if it 
has caused boards of education to slash ex- 
penditures regardless of rhyme or reason. It 
has been good if it has demonstrated that gen- 
erally school finances have been handled con- 
servatively. It has been a calamity as well as 
a defeat if it has unloaded all the economies on 
the schools while other agencies have not been 
called upon to bear their proportionate share. 
It has been good if the people at large have 
had the courage to fight for the preservation 
of child interest in the community. It has 
been bad if through lack of courage school 
officials permitted the schools to be unduly 
handicapped. It has been good if it has empha- 
sized the necessity of providing support from 
cash taxes; thus it would transfer the burden 
from real property. It has been bad if it has 
permitted the old regime of realty tax with its 
consequent tax delinquencies to continue. 

In the fight for reduction of expenses in gov- 
ernmental agencies aside from the schools, the 
movement has not been as successful as desired, 
has not produced the savings anticipated or 
warranted. This is in part due to the personal 
interests involved in such reductions, the elimi- 
nation of jobs, and the wrecking of political 
machines. In the schools no such self-interest 
opposition exists. The effects of school re- 
trenchments have been more impersonal than 
personal, the effort more vociferous and the 
plea more urgent. In the absence of the per- 
sonal equation and the lack of organized op- 
position, especially where school officials feel 
they represent tax payers rather than school 
children, the war on school budgets has been 
all too successful. 

One result of the war on school budgets is 
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the unbalanced budget, some divisions remain- 
ing intact and normal where special interests 
defended the expenditure, others bearing the 
brunt of the cuts. 

A second result of the war has brought about 


a restricted curriculum, the elimination of 
motivating subjects and the adherence to drill 
subjects. It is unfortunate that this move should 
have come at a time when “spread work” 
employment plans are developing, which will 
produce added compulsory leisure for the 
worker without any provision for useful utili- 
zation of that time. It should not come at a 
time when more mature students are being 
forced back to school, many of whom are not 
adapted either by capability or interest to func- 
tion on mental stimulates alone. 

The unemployment situation and the added 
leisure call for a stimulation of the hand and 
the eye, the aesthetic as well as the mental. 
Instead of depleting the curriculum of art, 
music, and social activities, there should be 
greater provision for such subjects. Instead 
of eliminating industrial courses, greater stress 
should be laid on the coordination of hand and 
brain education. 

Warden Lawes of Sing Sing points out that 
less than five per cent of the prisoners in that 
institution have vocational training. Hand in- 
terests control the mind. A controlled mind 
does not tend to criminality. 

The war on school budgets may have been 
instrumental in savings but there is evidence 
that it will be a substitution, not a saving. The 
dollar saved in the schools may be spent in the 
Juvenile Courts and other corrective agencies. 
If so, the war on budgets, while seemingly 
won, was in reality lost. 

School officials will do well to scrutinize 
anew such budget cuts as influence the curri- 
culum deletions, the teaching load, the sup- 
plies and equipment, lest the paring be so 
great as to cripple the services of the schools. 
For any such school districts, the war on school 
budgets has been lost.—Better Schools League, 
Inc. 





Increased employment of minors in the tex- 
tile centers of the State is reflected by enrol- 
ments in continuation or part-time schools. 
While no definite figures are available as yet, 
reports from many districts show that increased 
numbers of boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen are asking for continua- 
tion school privileges. 


A man should never be ashamed to admit 
that he has been in the wrong, which is but 
saying in other words that he is wiser today 
than he was yesterday.—Pope. 
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A Message to the Nation’s Teachers 
JOSEPH ROSIER 


President of the National Education Association 
Fairmount, W. Va. 


The period of reaction through which our 
country is passing is testing business and pro- 
fessional organizations to the limit. Our school 
systems feel the weight of this depression as 
forcibly as any other tax-supported agency. 
Historically, universal education at public ex- 
pense is a comparatively recent undertaking. 
In a time of stress there is a disposition to elim- 
inate the most recent forms of public service. 
We cannot dispute the fact that public educa- 
tion in expansion of its activities and in ex- 
penditure has made great advancement in the 
last quarter of a century. Students of social 
welfare are convinced that this increased ex- 
penditure has been amply justified in the rc- 
sults which have been secured. However, it 
is a time when educational leadership must 
meet the challenge which is directed to it. 

Public education is a great cooperative enter- 
prise. Our school systems have been estab- 
lished and developed in a brief period of his- 
tory. Under the leadership of Horace Mann in 
the middle of the last century our state schocl 
systems were first organized. The struggle for 
general education at public expense was in- 
tense. There are still those who believe that 
the financial support of such public enterprises 
will be too burdensome. It is well for those 
who have this attitude to be reminded of the 
declaration of H. G. Wells that history is a 
race between education and catastrophe. The 
founders of our government, with clear vision, 
stated that such government could only exist 
on a basis of universal intelligence, which is 
the result of universal education. The very 
existence of our American institutions depends 
upon the intellectual capacity and character of 
our people. Modern civilization requires clear 
thinking. Education under the direction of 
trained and professional leaders must adjust 
itself to the needs of present social and indus- 
trial conditions. For this reason men and 
women bearing the responsibility for public 
education must combine with high educational 
qualifications and training, a knowledge of 
political economy and of the social factors in- 
volved in human progress. 

Certain business interests that decry the ex- 
penditures for public education should be 
advised that the standards of living, the awak- 
ened desires of men and women, inventive 
genius, and economic resourcefulness are pro- 
foundly affected by the educated interests of 
the people. Modern business in all of its phases 
would be impossible among men who have not 
learned how to live in accordance with mod- 
ern standards. Educators are not extravagant 
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in claiming that modern industry and com- 
merce have been made possible almost entirely 
by the development of human desires and 
tastes. The extension of educational opportu- 
nities to the people of our country has par- 
alleled commercial development. People who 
live crudely in primitive conditions do not de- 
sire and cannot use the products of a manufac- 
turing machine age. Educators therefore claim 
that universal education is absolutely essential 
in the development of modern business. 

In this period of depression we must look for 
intellectual leadership among the people. Clear 
thinking and sound judgment based upon study 
and investigation will be required for the solu- 
tion of social and economic problems. Out of 
our past experiences we must gain the wisdom 
that is needed for our present situation, and in 
the outlook to the future there must be an 
intelligent vision of possible achievements. In 
hard times thinkers without vision see no hope 
and are lost in the confusion that surrounds 
them. The same persons were swept from 
sound moorings in the period of prosperity and 
refused to recognize the possibilities of danger. 
We need more leaders in bftsiness and profes- 
sions who will be well balanced in a changing 
world. : 

More than one million teachers in our coun- 
try stand as a first line of defense in preserving 
and protecting our American institutions. In 
scholarship, in professional skill, and in char- 
acter, these men and women compare favorably 
with the members of other professions. Lead- 
ers in the field of public education must join 
with those in the colleges and universities in 
furnishing to legislatures and governing bodies 
the soundest thought for the solution of our 
social and educational problems. National well 
being is dependent upon the trained intelli- 
gence of educated leaders, as well as upon the 
discrimination and the judgment of the masses 
of our people. In modern civilization we must 
be able not only to recognize values in material 
things, but we must also be able to know com- 
petency in men. Dr. William James once stated 
that the most important result of an education 
is the ability to recognize and know a good 
man. There was never greater need for such 
a result than today. Emerson once declared 
that the greatest human enterprise is the care 
and culture of men. Our educational systems 
from the kindergarten to the university are 
engaged in this great enterprise. It would be 
national folly to relax our efforts in the educa- 
tion of the young. Such a course would leave 
our great country defenseless in a world where 
intelligence, wisdom, and thought are to be the 
guiding and determining factors. 





There are two inspirations left us by Wash- 
ington’s memory—candor and courage.—Win- 
ston Churchill. 
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The New Emphasis in Supervision 
CATHERINE E. GEARY 


Elementary Supervisor, Lebanon, Pa. 


Education has made remarkable progress 
within the last few years. The changes that 
have taken place in both the elementary and 
secondary fields are not due to mere experi- 
mentation flares or educational fads, but rather 
to the realization of the whole end in education 
—The Child, happy in growth and adjusted to 
life. 

Leading educators do not agree at this mo- 
ment how and what the child should be taught, 
but there is no one who will dispute that the 
child is the end and aim of all educational 
administration, supervision, and teaching. In 
this new educational scheme of things every- 
thing must be subjected to that end. Values 
can be attributed to devices, methods, pro- 
cedures, and techniques only in so far as they 
contribute to the most practical and efficient 
growth of the child. 

This new ultimate objective in education has 
necessitated the re-evaluation of everything 
which contributes to child growth and learn- 
ing. Supervision of instruction is not an ex- 
ception. The changes that have come about 
in this field are not revolutionary, but evolu- 
tionary. The changes are but the natural out- 
growth of our changing educational philosophy. 

Just as all teaching has departed from the 
inanimate and theoretical to become focused 
upon the real and vital in child growth, thus, 
simultaneously, has come about the departure 
from the theoretical on the part of supervisors 
to emphasize that greatest of all child-growth 
determining factors—the Personality of the 
Teacher. The great emphasis in supervision is 
no longer upon the teaching methods, tech- 
niques, procedures, and devices, but upon the 
professional growth and vitalizing, inspiring 
personality of the teachers. 

The revolutionary cry “away with the 
teacher-dictated school; away with everything 
that smacks of rigidity, conformity, and for- 
mality” is still ringing in our ears. Now we 
hear the rumblings of “away with dictated pro- 
cedures, methods, and devices. The best are 
valueless in the hands of a poor teacher; the 
poorest may bring results for the good teacher.” 
But more, they stifle teacher initiative, put a 
premium on content outcomes rather than pupil 
adjustment, artificialize teacher-supervisor co- 
operation, stunt teachers’ professional growth, 
and put the child entirely in the background. 

Supervision can no longer be likened to the 
control of levers in a set-up machine of one or 
two persons’ making. If supervision is to con- 
tribute to the realization of the ultimate aim of 
all education, it must imply a leadership com- 
parable to that of an architect of a growing 
structure. 
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This Future Farmers of America chapter of 
the Arendtsville vocational school recently 
completed a journey which carried them 
through twenty-six states and one province of 
Canada. They touched Mexico at El Paso, 
bathed in the Atlantic at St. Augustine, Florida, 
in the Pacific at Long Beach, California; slept 
on the sand along the Colorado River in the 
Grand Canyon; enjoyed the giant forests of the 


South Mountain Chapter of F. F. A. 





Sequoias and Red Woods and the enchanting 
scenery of Yosemite; marveled at the geysers 
and hot springs of Yellowstone; viewed the 
wonderful panorama of sights along the Colum- 
bia, and stood in awe of the mighty Niagara. 


The boys earned the funds for their trip of 
10,000 miles by operating two group projects 
in connection with their agricultural studies. 





The kind of supervision that has come to 
stay, until at least a better kind makes the 
realization of our all in all educational end 
more fully, requires the fullest cooperation of 
teachers, encourages teacher experimentation, 
and capitalizes the experiences, efforts, and 
thinking of progressive teachers. 

And the teacher of today is the kind that 
can accept such challenges. She has had a 
better professional training and a longer period 
of preparation than the history of education 
has ever before recorded. And the supervision 
of her practice teaching and the discipline of 
her probationary teaching are becoming more 
and more efficient and practical. The present 
surplus of teachers is contributing by making 
possible the selection of the best teachers in 
the field. There is an over-supply of teachers 
of all abilities, but we do not yet have an 
over-supply of the best. The reasons given 
are but few of those that could be cited to 
prove my thesis that better teachers are mini- 
mizing the need of constant supervisory dicta- 
tion, planning, and prodding. 

This new supervisory leadership has a vo- 
cabulary quite foreign to that of the old. Today 
we speak of “assisting” the teacher, not ‘assign- 
ing’; “suggesting” and “advising” changes, not 
‘dictating’; “stimulating” thinking and initiative, 
not ‘stifling’; “guiding,” not ‘demanding’; “chal- 
lenging,” not ‘charging’; “encouraging,” not 


‘criticizing.’ With this new responsibility, the 
supervisor today visits a classroom to note the 
new growth, increased activity, changes to be 
commended, or outcomes to be encouraged or 
redirected. The lesser emphasis is placed upon 
criticism and “snooper-vision.” 

Although the new supervisor’s duties are con- 
fined more largely to the development of the 
teacher, she must also be an expert so far as 
children are concerned. She must continually 
be on the alert to safeguard and assure their 
individualization by diagnosing pupil difficulties 
and personalities, by interpreting their in- 
dividual as well as group behavior and re- 
actions, and by directing and emphasizing the 
adjustment and individual instruction necessary 
to assure child happiness and growth. But, 
again, all that is done for the individual chi! 
requires the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
teachers of that child. 


No school system today need be shackled 
by the leadership of its administrators and 
supervisors. However capable, efficient, pro- 
gressive, and successful the persons who control 
the policies and growth of a system of educa- 
tion may be, the growth, thus realized, cannot 
be compared to that achieved by a system built 
upon the combined efforts of all administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers in one harmonious 
whole. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S EDUCATIONAL 
CHARTER 


q For every child in Pennsylvania a sympathetic, competent 
teacher who understands child nature, and is specifically 
trained for the position which he is to occupy. 





q For every child protection of his constitutional rights to 
secure an education. 


For every child a school term sufficient in length to enable 
him to profit fully by the opportunities offered by education. 


For every child an adaptive educational program which pro- 
vides opportunities to learn how to become a competent 
citizen; training and guidance which enable him to make a 
beginning in learning to do some part of the world’s work 
well; training for worthy home membership, health, recreation, 
culture, and character. 

For every child safe, sanitary, hygienic, and properly equipped 
school buildings and grounds. 

For every citizen of the Commonwealth opportunities as need- 
ed for continuing education—making up for opportunities 
lost in earlier years, providing means whereby the individual 
may adjust himself to new conditions, new demands, and 
new civic and social responsibilities. 


November |, 1932 


Superintendent. 
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Penn’a School District Economies 
Indicate $10,000,000 Saved 


Economies in public school administration 
that indicate saving approximately ten mil- 
lion dollars this year in Pennsylvania are shown 
in a recent survey by the Department. In 178 
of the 2584 Pennsylvania school districts an 
average of slightly less than ten per cent of 
last year’s school costs is being saved this year. 
The study represents a follow-up of Doctor 
Rule’s  recommenda- 
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Grange Queries Candidates on 
Edmonds Act Repeal 


“Will you vote for repeal of the Edmonds 
Act?” is one of eight questions asked of can- 
didates for the State Legislature, by the Penn- 
sylvania State Grange. A survey of responses 
to the questionnaire from 85 candidates was 
contained in the October issue of the Grange 
News. The question lists were mailed to 566 
candidates. 

Thirty-one of the 





tions for public school 
economies sent to 
school officials last 
spring. 


Seek Oldest School 


eighty-five candidates 
said “yes” and three 
said “no” on the Ed- 


A program of con- 
structive economy for 
the administration of 
public schools in 
Pennsylvania is ex- 
pected to result from 
the depression. Prog- 
ress is reported on 
suggested legislation 
aimed to meet the 
emergency and at the 
same time maintain a 
complete and adequate 
educational program. 
This task is in the 
hands of the Commis- 
sion for the Study of 
Educational Problems 
in Pennsylvania. 

One-half to two- 
thirds of the school 
savings this year will 
be effected in post- 
ponement of building 
operations. Exclusive 
of buildings, the larg- 
est item of economy is 
in reduction of teach- 
ers’ salaries within 
the limits of the Ed- 
monds Act, and this 
represents about fifty 





Still in Use 


Where is Pennsylvania’s oldest, con- 
tinuously-operated school building, and 
who are some prominent people who at- 
tended it? 

One of the oldest school buildings still 
standing, but no longer used for school 
purposes, is an octagonal structure of 
stone on Brandywine battlefield. It was 
built some years before the Revolutionary 
War and sheltered Colonial soldiers dur- 
ing the battle. But the State Department 
of Public Instruction desires to locate that 
building which has been used continu- 
ously for school purposes for the longest 
period, and which is being used daily for 
public school purposes at the present 
time. When found, it will be linked with 
Pennsylvania’s observance of American 
Education Week, November 7-13, when 
the theme for the nation-wide celebra- 
tion is “The Schools and the Nation’s 
Founders.” 

Superintendent Rule seeks the coopera- 
tion of county historians and others in an 
effort to locate the State’s oldest, con- 
tinuously-operated school building. The 
search is being conducted through this 
medium and through the public press to 
create interest in early school history and 
observance of Education Week. 








monds Act repeal 
question. Twenty said 
they would study the 
situation; four did not 
answer the __ specific 
question; four said 
they favored modifica- 
tion; twenty favored 
amendment of the 
Act, and three said 
they stood upon their 
past records. A ma- 
jority of these candi- 
dates appear to be in- 
clined to study and 
amend, rather than re- 
peal the Act. Prac- 
tically every one of 
the 85 candidates in- 
dicated that they fa- 
vored a better method 
for distributing sub- 
sidy for the _ public 
schools. 

Practically every 
one of the candidates 
included in the report 
indicated that he fa- 
vored an amendment 
to the State Constitu- 
tion that will give the 
Legislature the power 
to enact a graduated 





per cent of the savings 
made in current expense. 

Eight of the 20 second-class school districts 
report economies totaling more than $500,000, 
or approximately four per cent of their total 
expenditures. Seventy of the 262 third-class 
districts are saving approximately $2,000,000, 
or ten per cent of total expenditures; 100 fourth- 
class districts report slightly more than ten 
per cent saved. If the same percentage is 
applied to other districts not included in the 
survey, a very conservative estimate of $10,- 
000,000 will be saved this year. 


income tax law. In 
virtually the same ratio the candidates were 
agreed that they would vote for a flat income 
tax law to remain in force until a graduated 
income tax law can become operative. 
Additional results from this Grange activity 
will be announced later. 





More than twenty thousand public school pu- 
pils form training laboratories for embryo 
teachers this year in the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Colleges. 
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The Education Congress to be held in the 
Forum of the Education Building at Harris- 
burg, November 9 and 10, will be devoted large- 
ly to the findings and recommendations of 
study committees working under the direction 
of the Commission for the Study of Educational 
Problems in Pennsylvania. 

The legislative committee of the Commission 
has been at work for several weeks reviewing 
and classifying the recommendations of other 
committees and will make its report as to 
legislation proposed for the 1933 General As- 
sembly at the fourth session of the Congress, 
following presentations by other committees. 

The tentative program follows: 

Wednesday Morning, November 9 

10:00—Meeting of the Commission for the Study 
of Educational Problems in Pennsyl- 
vania—Council Chamber, Education 
Building. 





Wednesday Afternoon, November 9 
— General Session — 
The Forum 
Presiding, LeRoy A. King 
University of Pennsylvania 
Secretary, Mervin J. Wertman 
Superintendent, Lehigh County Public Schools 
1:30—Music:Camp Curtin Junior High School 
Mixed Chorus 
Dorothy M. Robb, Conductor 
Invocation: The Reverend Chester S. Simonton 
Messiah Lutheran Church, Harrisburg 
Purposes of the Congress: James N. Rule 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Address: A New Principle for Financing Pub- 
lic Education in Pennsylvania 
Ben G. Graham 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Discussion: John H. Light 
Secretary, The State Grange 
Leonard P. Fox 
Director of Research, The State Chamber 
of Commerce 
General Discussion 
Wednesday Evening, November 9 
— General Session — 
The Forum 
Presiding, Ralph D. Hetzel 
President, Pennsylvania State College 
Secretary, R. M. Steele 
President, State Teachers College, California 
7:45—Musie: Steelton High School Band 
W. R. Stonesifer, Conductor 
Greetings: The Honorable Gifford Pinchot 


Governor of the Commonwealth 
Address: Social Objectives and Responsibilties 
of Public Schools 
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The Education Congress 


Professor James P. Lichtenberger 
Department of Sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Informal Reception 





Thursday Morning, November 10 
— General Session — 
The Forum 

Presiding, J. Linwood Eisenberg 

President, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 
Secretary, C. W. Lillibridge 

Superintendent, McKean County Public Schools 
9:00—Music: Camp Curtin Annex Boys and 

Girls Choruses 

Margaret I. Martz, Conductor 

Address: A Proposed New Unit of School Or- 

ganization for the Public Schools of 

Pennsylvania 

J. Andrew Morrow 
Superintendent, Bradford County Public Schools 
Discussion: 
S. H. Replogle 
Assistant Superintendent, Allegheny County 
Public Schools 
H. R. Vanderslice 
Superintendent, Aliquippa Public Schools 

General Discussion 
Adjournment at 11:45 a. m. 





The Congress Luncheon 
Penn-Harris Hotel at 12:15 p. m. 
Toastmaster 
Weir C. Ketler, President 
Association of College Presidents of 
Pennsylvania 





Thursday Afternoon, November 106 
— General Session — 
The Forum 
Presiding, C. E. Dickey 
Superintendent, Allegheny County Public 
Schools 
Secretary, Bela B. Smith 
Superintendent, Connellsville Public Schools 
2:00—Music: John Harris High School Band 
Ulna Goodall, Conductor 
Address: Proposed Revisions of the School Code 
Francis B. Haas 
President, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 
Discussion: The Relation of the State to Pub- 
lic Education 
The Honorable Chester A. Rhodes 
Member, House of Representatives 
General Discussion 





Thursday Evening, November 10 
— General Session — 
The Forum 
Presiding, C. H. Garwood 
Superintendent, Bloomsburg Public Schools 
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Secretary, I. D. App 
Superintendent, Dauphin County Public Schools 
7:45—Music: William Penn High School Or- 
chestra 
F. William Froehlich, Conductor 
Address: Trends Toward Larger Governmental 
Units 
The Honorable Franklin Spencer Edmonds 
Address: A Program of Constructive Economy 
for the Administration of the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania 
The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Ten-Year Program Step 


The Education Congress of 1932 will be sig- 
nificant in that at this time the first formal 
steps will be taken in the formulation of the 
Ten-Year Program of Educational Develop- 
ment for Pennsylvania. In the present early 
status of the study of educational problems, 
proposed legislation will be restricted to grosser 
inequities and inconsistencies which need, and 
should have, immediate attention. 

It is anticipated that at this time only a be- 
ginning can be made on the legislative founda- 
tion for a revised educational program. It is 
obvious that the complexities and ramifications 
of some factors involved will require several 
years of close study. Definite action upon all 
moot questions and involved situations will be 
postponed until the General Assembly of 1935 
or later, in order to provide time for assembling 
necessary facts, for their careful study and in- 
terpretation, and for the planning of effective 
and well-coordinated correctives. 

Just as the Ten-Year Program was conceived 
as a study of the educational needs of Pennsyl- 
vania by Pennsylvanians, the Education 
Congress will serve, it is hoped, as a means of 
enlisting the individual and collective judg- 
ment of Pennsylvania’s educators in the form- 
ulation of that program. 

During the past year the several study com- 
mittees of the Commission have worked stead- 
ily and unselfishly with the best interests of 
our girls and boys solely in mind. At no time 
in the many deliberations of these committees 
has expediency, prejudice, or personal advan- 
tage been permitted to intrude upon the needs 
and rights of Pennsylvania’s children. 

Out of these deliberations the first crystals 
have been precipitated. It is important that, 
as largely as possible, all officials of our public 
schools and institutions of higher learning be 
present and that they impersonally and pro- 
fessionally assist in assaying and weighing these 
results. 





An unusually large number of school groups 
visited the State Museum during May and June. 
They found greatest interest in the original 
charter granted by King Charles II of England 
to William Penn, and the original music manu- 
scripts of Ethelbert Nevin and Will George 
Butler. 
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Penn Commemoration Still May Be 
Observed in Schools 


Governor Pinchot issued a proclamation call- 
ing upon the citizens of the Commonwealth to 
observe Monday, October 24, 1932, as William 
Penn Commemoration Day. This observance 
was in acknowledgement of the influence of 
William Penn and as a mark of love and re- 
spect for the great Founder, who by his conduct 
of public affairs and plan of government has 
become an example and source of inspiration 
to the World. Dr. James N. Rule, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, in a similar proclama- 
tion stressed the particular significance of Penn 
Day in the year 1932, which marked the 250th 
anniversary of William Penn’s first arrival in 
America. Both proclamations were printed in 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL (October, 
1932, page 99). It is hoped that schools and 
colleges not only in Pennsylvania but elsewhere 
throughout the country have arranged fitting 
programs for the proper observance of this oc- 
casion. Such programs need not be confined to 
October 24 but may be arranged for any con- 
venient time during the following weeks. 

The William Penn Commemoration Commit- 
tee has appointed the undersigned Sub-Com- 
mittee to encourage the cooperation of public 
schools and other educational institutions. At- 
tention is hereby called to the pamphlets on 
William Penn recently published by the School 
Committee on Penn Memorials. That Commit- 
tee under the Chairmanship of Dr. E. E. Wild- 
man, Director of Science Education in the 
Philadelphia Public School System, Administra- 
tion Building, 21st and Parkway, Philadelphia. 
comprises in its membership representatives 
from the public, private, and parochial schools 
in the Delaware Watershed. A pamphlet of 
excerpts from Penn’s writings has been edited 
by Dr. Anna Lane Lingelbach and issued under 
the auspices of the Program Committee. Sev- 
eral noteworthy books on William Penn have 
appeared recently and are available for those 
planning programs. Further information may 
be obtained by addressing Dr. Albert Cook 
Myers, Chairman of the Program Committee. 
1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, or any mem- 
ber of the undersigned Sub-Committee on 
Cooperation of Public Schools and other Ed- 
ucational Institutions. 

Joun L. Haney, Chairman, Central High 
School, Philadelphia; Hiram H. SHENK, Secre- 
tary, Annville, Pa.; RicHarp Mott GumMMERE. 
Wm. Penn Charter School, Germantown; Walt- 
TER W. HAVILAND, Friends’ Select School, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Wittiam E. LINGELBACH, 4304 
Osage Ave., Philadelphia; James N. Rute, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Mrs. Harry S. SHOEMAKER, Doyles- 
town, Pa.; GEORGE WHEELER, 110 East Gorgas 
Lane, Philadelphia. 
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Musical Americana In State Museum 


and his first 


The Pennsylvania State Museum has secured 
and is now exhibiting a collection of original 
manuscripts, photographs, first editions, biog- 
graphies, and other rare material—representing 
the works of Stephen Collins Foster, Ethelbert 
Nevin, Charles Wakefield Cadman, and Henry 
T. Burleigh—that comprises one of the most 
valuable, unique, and attractive exhibits of 
musical Americana in this country. 

This unusual collection represents the work 
of Pennsylvania’s four most eminent composers 
—who are also numbered among the greatest 
contributors to American music. Stephen Col- 
lins Foster is recognized as the founder of 
American folk music, and Ethelbert Nevin, as 
the composer who made the transition from 
folk to art song. Charles Wakefield Cadman 
has gained international recognition for his In- 
dian music, radio operas, “At Dawning,” and 
“Land of the Sky-blue Water.” Musical writers 
predict that Henry. T. Burleigh’s arrangement 
of negro spirituals will give him a prominent 
place among America’s folk song writers. 

Fosteriana, a gift of Josiah K. Lilly of In- 
dianapolis, is the largest in the collection and 
includes interesting:portraits of the Foster fam- 
ily and the Foster home, many first editions, a 
goodly collection of early and English editions, 
several broadsides or ballads, and a half-dozen 
books on the life of Foster. While the entire 
collection is one of compelling interest, there 
are several items capable of touching the souls 
of visitors to the Museum. One of these is a 
portrait of the purse found on Foster’s body at 
the time of his death. In the purse was a small 
sum of money and a scrap of paper containing 
the following phrase: “Dear friends and gentle 
hearts.” Of equal interest is a holograph of 
Foster’s workbook which shows the way in 
which he worked out “Old Folks at Home.” In 
his first draft he uses Pedee Ribber. In the 
finished verse the word Pedee is changed to 
Swanee. The collection also contains his first 
song “Open Thy Lattice Love,” and a portrait 
of the lady to whom it was dedicated—Susan 
E. Pentland; it also contains his last song— 
“Beautiful Dreamer.” Not the least interesting 
of the collection is a statement from Marion 
Foster Welch, Foster’s only daughter, in which 
she names her favorite among her Father's 
compositions. 

The Ethelbert Nevin case contains photo- 
graphs of Nevin and his family, of the composer 
at work in his studio, and his birthplace at 
Sewickley; original manuscripts of “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose,” “Little Boy Blue,” “The Wood- 
pecker,” “Doris,” “Sleeping and Dreaming,” 
“One Spring Morning,” and 


“Little Tulip,” 








photostat copies of “The Rosary,” 
composition—“Lillian Polka.” Among the other 
materials included are the Russian edition of 
“Narcissus,” and a copy of the author’s life by 
Vance Thompson. 

Admirers of Charles Wakefield Cadman will 
be interested to know that he has given to the 
Museum the original manuscript of his Indian 
Opera—“Shanewis.” This outstanding manu- 
script, containing as it does 37 Indian themes, 
occupies the principal portion of the case in 
which are to be seen manuscript copies of “At 
Dawning,” and “Land of the Sky-blue Water.” 
Among the interesting photographs are one of 
Cadman and the Indian singer, Tsianina, Cad- 
man in his studio, and his present home in 
California. The flageolet which is seen in the 
photograph has been willed to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Museum. While the home in which 
Cadman was born was washed away in the 
Johnstown flood and no picture of it is avail- 
able, it is expected that the piano used in work- 
ing out his first composition will be presented 
to the Museum. 

The Henry T. Burleigh collection includes 
photographs of the composer, his son, and his 
birthplace in Erie with his aged mother at 
the door. His mother is the theme of what is 
considered Burleigh’s greatest composition— 
“Little Mother of Mine.” The original manu- 
script of this favorite composition forms a part 
of the Burleigh exhibit. “Deep River,” “Go 
Down Moses,” “The Prayer I Make for You,” 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” “Southern Lullaby,” “Eth- 
iopia’s Paean of Exaltation,”’ “Don’t You Weep 
When I Am Gone,” and “A Corn Song” are the 
other original manuscripts that complete the 
collection. Although Mr. Burleigh is_ best 
known for his spirituals, he has written volumi- 
nously in other styles. It is gratifying that the 
Burleigh collection contains a variety of types 
which will give those interested opportunity to 
see tangible evidence of this gifted composer, 
singer, and scholar. 

This rare musical Americana is on exhibition 
in the lobby of the Museum where it will re- 
main for the Education Congress and the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association sessions. 
After these meetings, the collections will be re- 
moved.to a room which has been set aside in 
the Museum for the purpose of exhibiting Penn- 
sylvania’s music, musical data, and musical 
instruments. 





At the September meeting of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board, sixty-five school 
employes were granted retirement allowances. 
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American Education Week Offers 
Contact Opportunities 


Never before in the 98 years of free public 
schools in Pennsylvania has there been as great 
need for impressing the public with their work 
and true value as exists this year. American 
Education Week, November 7 to 13, gives ex- 
cellent opportunity for a duty that too often 
may be neglected by school officials and teach- 
ers—the reporting of our activities and accom- 
plishments to the public. The best kind of 
school publicity is that which transmits infor- 
mation directly through actual contact with the 
individuals whom one desires to be informed. 
Therefore, the slogan “Visit Your Schools” 
might well be urged upon parents of school 
children and the public generally for Education 
Week this year. Parents and taxpayers owe it 
to themselves to see what the schools are doing, 
and school people in return are duty-bound to 
show the schools in action at any and all times. 

This is a good opportunity to make use of a 
new phrase—“Parent-Teacher Education.” It 
means that the teacher can learn from the par- 
ent just as well as the parent can learn from 
the teacher, because the parent is fortified with 
the reactions of the child to the work of the 
teacher, and frequently is in position to offer 
worth-while suggestions. Closer contact be- 
tween parents and teachers is made possible 
through the special opportunities provided dur- 
ing Education Week. 

The American Legion is cooperating with the 
United States Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Education Association. Local American 
Legion Post committees can be expected to 
offer cooperation as usual. It is particularly 
appropriate that they originate or assist with 
the school program for Armistice Day, Novem- 
ber 11. 

Some valuable suggestions are offered by J. 
W. Crabtree, secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in his letter to school officers 
and Education Week committees. He says in 
part: 

“Build your program at least partly around 
the history of your own school. Show what it 
has done and is doing for the community. Call 
attention to the fact that it gives direct service 
to a fifth or a fourth of the total population. 
Study its costs, its needs, its achievements. Hon- 
or the men and women who have helped to 
build the school. Call attention to the lives 
of graduates who have achieved much. Appoint 
the strongest leaders on American Education 
Week committees. Begin early. Plan carefully. 

“Let there be emphasis also on the school as 
a great American institution of growing impor- 
tance in the national life. Give attention to 
the future of the school and the things which 
it can do to enrich still further American civili- 
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zation. Let especial emphasis be placed on the 
school as a stabilizing factor to offset the un- 
certainties of the present crisis. Let the public 
understand the importance of safeguarding the 
educational welfare of the children and the 
professional welfare of the teachers.” 
Daily Topics 

The topics suggested for the day-by-day ob- 
servance are: 

Monday, November 
Pioneers 

Tuesday, November 8—The Schools of the 
Pioneers 

Wednesday, November 9—Two Centuries of 
Progress in New World Schools 

Thursday, November 10—The Schools and 
Equality of Opportunity 

Friday, November 11—The 
American Ideals 

Saturday, November 12—The Schools and 
Progressive Living 

Sunday, November 13—The Schools and the 
Things of the Spirit 


7—The Homes of the 


Schools and 





New Superintendents 

The following changes have been made in the 
list of district and county superintendents: 

H. B. Ammerman has been appointed Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Wayne County schools, 
effective September 1. John R. Kurtz is now 
District Superintendent, Vandergrift Borough 
schools, effective August 15. Charles C. Smith 
has been appointed District Superintendent of 
of the Bridgeport Borough schools, effective 
September 1, succeeding Chester H. Barnes. 
David Henry Stewart is now District Superin- 
tendent of Beaver schools, effective July 5. 
Clare B. Book has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Lawrence County schools, 
New Castle. 





Education Congress Luncheon 

The Education Congress Luncheon 
planned for Thursday, November 10, 1932, 
gives promise of having the largest at- 
tendance of any of the luncheons thus far 
held. In view of the excellent program 
provided, it is highly desirable that ade- 
quate arrangements may be made to serve 
comfortably all members of the Congress. 
Since space is limited it is urged that 
those who desire to obtain tickets for 
the luncheon do so prior to November 8, 
1932. Arrangements are being made by 
Mr. Henry Klonower, Director of the 
Teacher Bureau, Department of Public 
Instruction, and tickets may be obtained 
now by writing directly to him. The 
price is $1. 
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Major Trends of the State Study 


At the close of the first year of active prose- 
cution of the State Study of Educational Prob- 
lems, certain conditions disclosed seem to be 
amenable to immediate correction by legislative 
enactment, while others obviously will require 
several years of careful study if needed revi- 
sions are to be coordinated properly in the ten- 
year program. 

Even in their present tentative state, the de- 
liberations and recommendations of study com- 
mittees disclose certain major trends of opin- 
ion, engendered by the facts disclosed, as to 
the more pressing needs of our present educa- 
tional program. While in many instances effec- 
tive correctives have not been fully determined 
upon, our major educational needs are already 
clear and may be summarized somewhat as 
follows: 

1—The establishment of a minimum program 
of public instruction for Pennsylvania which 
is safe in the adequacy of its educational offer- 
ings and sane in its cost to local school districts 
and the Commonwealth 

2.—Greater economy and efficiency in the or- 
ganization and maintenance of public schools 
regardless of personal preference or prejudice 

3.—Greater equality of educational opportun- 
ity within the prescribed limits of an estab- 
lished minimum program of education for all 
children of the Commonwealth regardless of 
geographical location or economic circumstances 

4—A larger local unit of school organization 
sufficient in population to provide a high school 
enrolment expectancy of 300 to 400 pupils and 
an elementary school enrolment expectancy of 
1,500 to 2,000 pupils ; 

5.—Greater stress upon joint projects between 
and among local school districts to enrich the 
collective offerings of our public schools and 
provide educational opportunity for children 
more in harmony with their interests, aptitudes, 
and needs 

6.—The creation of greater local responsibility 
and initiative in the administration of public 
schools contingent upon the establishment of 
larger and more responsible local school dis- 
tricts 

7.—More exacting selective requirements for 
admission to State Teachers Colleges and higher 
required qualifications for certification of ele- 
mentary teachers 

8.—The establishment of a probationary pe- 
riod for beginning teachers followed by smaller 
increments in salary spread over a longer pe- 
riod of years 

9.—A more equitable adjustment of the local 
burden of public school support based upon 
uniform assessment rates and uniform tax effort 

10—A new principle of State aid requiring 
equal local effort in the form of a uniform 


school levy on true valuation in support of a 
required minimum program of education, sup- 
plemented by State subsidy to local school dis- 
tricts according to their needs in maintaining 
that required program 

11.—Revision of course content, methods, and 
teacher preparation in harmony with the best 
current practices 

12—Better articulation between contiguous 
levels and departments of education 

13.—Greater utilization and more effective co- 
ordination of existing educational agencies and 
functions 

14.—Definite objectives for all levels of edu- 
cation and an integrated State program based 
upon a definite philosophy of education upon 
which there is general agreement 

15.—A ten-year program of education as a 
plan for Pennsylvania which will make possible 
continuity of purpose and effort in attaining, as 
economically as possible, all definitely estab- 
lished objectives. 





Governor Urges Tribute to Dickinson 
on November 8th 


Governor Pinchot has issued the following 
statement suggesting a public school contri- 
bution: 

“IT am in hearty accord with the suggestion 
that the 200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Dickinson, which occurs on November eighth 
next, should be given proper observance by 
the schools and the people generally of our 
Commonwealth. 

“John Dickinson was one of the outstanding 
pioneers in the founding of our Country. It 
was he who drafted the Declaration of Rights 
of the Stamp Act Congress and the Petition of 
the first Continental Congress to the King of 
England protesting British impositions in 1774. 
It was he who prepared the Petition to the 
King, passed by the second Continental Con- 
gress, and it was his pen that wrote the first 
draft of the Articles of Confederation. Perhaps 
his greatest contribution to the literature of the 
Revolution was his twelve ‘Letters of a Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,’ written in 1767 and 1768, 
which clearly stated the fundamental issue at 
stake between the Colonies and Great Britain. 

“John Dickinson not only was a great patriot, 
he was an able lawyer, a brave soldier, and a 
great Governor as President of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania. It is ap- 
propriate that his most enduring memorial is 
Dickinson College, which is named after him, 
and that his name is inscribed on the frieze of 
the new Education Building at Harrisburg. 
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“His services to his Country have been such 
as to give John Dickinson an everlasting place 
in the hearts of the school children and people 
of the Commonwealth. Their appreciation can 
best be shown through programs that will make 
known his deeds and the great contribution he 
made to American liberty.” 

Bibliography — Histories of Pennsylvania; 
“Pennsylvania History Told by Contempora- 
ries,” Martin and Shenk, containing extracts 
from Dickinson’s writings, including “Letters 
of a Pennsylvania Farmer”; “Literary History 
of the Revolution,” by Tyler; “The Life and 
Times of John Dickinson,” by Stille. 





Cooperative English Study Group 
Plans Tests 


In connection with plans which have been 
developed by an executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Cooperative English Study, the 
following schedule for the giving of tests has 
been organized: 


Elementary Schools: Oct.-Nov. Form V 2c 
April-May Form Y 2c 
Oct.-Nov. Form P 3c 
April-May Form Q_ 3c 

Substantial reductions are made where a 
large number of tests are ordered. 

The preliminary findings and results of the 
first two years of the national study are as fol- 
lows: 

1.—The present status of mastery of English 
usage in each grade, from three to thirteen, 
inclusive, has been determined objectively. 
Tables of nation-wide norms, percentiles, and 
frequency distributions have been prepared. 

2.—Each phase of usage commonly taught, 
and the difficulty which each phase of usage 
presents to the pupils of each grade have been 
considered as a separate problem. We have 
constructed, administered, and particularly tab- 
ulated scores on items illustrating several spe- 
cific applications of each general principle of 
usage. Our purpose is to determine and report 
not only relative difficulty of each principle for 
each grade, but difficulty of each application of 
each principle for each grade. 

3.—We have determined and shown in tables 
pupils’ scores on progress in mastery of each 
phase of usage, from grade to grade. Contrary 
to the general belief the average increase of 
mastery, from one grade to another, is very 
slight. On one form of the test, it is only 6 
per cent, for the nation as a whole; on another 
it is 7 per cent; and on a third, 5.8 per cent. 

4.—Our findings show that there is little or 
no consistency among schools or school systems 
in the allocation of phases of usage to grades 
for teaching. The principle that is taught in 


High Schools: 
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one city in the fifth grade is introduced in the 
ninth grade in another city, and vice versa. 

5.—We are making a tentative classification 
of principles commonly taught, as (1) basic 
principles, (2) niceties, and (3) nonessential 
principles. This classification is based upon re- 
search of S. A. Leonard and upon ratings which 
we secured from 435 teachers of English. We 
have secured ratings as to the relative impor- 
tance of these principles from 235 teachers of 
English attending sessions at Columbia Univer- 
sity and the University of Minnesota, and from 
200 teachers of English in the schools of Detroit, 
Michigan, and Providence, Rhode Island. 

6.—Our findings show that nonessential prin- 
ciples are more difficult for pupils of all grades 
than are essential principles. The teaching of 
nonessentials, therefore, tends, aside from loss 
of time which might otherwise be devoted to 
essentials, to impede the progress of pupils. 
Futile attempts to master difficult principles 
undoubtedly contribute to turning the child 
against the study of English usage. 

7—As a result of present school require- 
ments, nonessential points of usage are given 
major emphasis by a majority of teachers in all 
grades at the expense of mastery of essentials. 

8.—The amount of emphasis given to partic- 
ular phases of usage by teachers of the same 
grade, in the same school, varies from none to 
the maximum amount. 

9.—There is little or no relation between the 
allocation of a phase of usage to a grade, and 
the degree to which the item is mastered in 
*nat grade. 

10.—The fact that one type of principle 
(nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc.) is consistently 
more or less difficult than all other types, in 
all grades, is not due as previous investigators 
have supposed, to any distinction between the 
types. Correlations between difficulty of prin- 
ciples for different grades show that the con- 
sistency is due to the constant relative difficulty 
of principles, regardless of type. The wide 
range of difficulty within each type indicates 
that teaching can be improved by assigning to 
each grade the principles, irrespective of type, 
which, according to actual records, are most 
easily mastered in that grade and are most 
nearly related to the needs of pupils at that 
level. 

11.—We have determined the extent to which 
mastery of certain phases of usage is definitely 
related to mastery of others. 

12.—Our data show that there is an extensive 
overlapping of the range of English usage abil- 
ity of one grade with the range of ability of 
adjacent grades. 

Schools wishing to cooperate in the Novem- 
ber testing program should order materials di- 
rectly from the Psychological Corporation, 3506 
Patterson Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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A Unit HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES. Hamm, 
Bourne, and Benton. 845 plus XLIV pp. 
Illustrations, maps, and charts. D. C. 
Heath. $2.12 

The major concern of the authors is to help 
the student secure an adequate comprehension 
of the meaning and significance of events, by 
einphasizing the social and economic phases of 

American history, the more recent past, and the 

connection between past events and present 

problems. Recognizing that the study of his- 
tory in the high school should stimulate stu- 
dents to think honestly and effectively about 
modern problems, the authors give adequate 

factual background and develop memory as a 

by-product of understanding by use of the top- 

ical method, skilful repetition, and questions 
for discussion. Project material concludes each 
unit. 


THE RoaD To LaTIN, a first-year Latin book. 
Chestnutt, Olivenbaum, and Rosebaugh. 
544 pp. Illustrated. Winston 

The authors present a method of teaching 
Latin which is a golden mean between the old 
formal grammatical method and, the new hap- 
hazard method of teaching reading. This 
method gives the student power of achieve- 
ment, mastery, and mental satisfaction. A pic- 
ture heads each chapter and illustrates an 
accompanying piece of Latin text in story form. 
The student thus first meets the principle of 
the unit or chapter functionally rather than 
formally. Following the story is a set of ques- 
tions which lead the student to discover induc- 
tively the new form and its function. Follow- 
ing this there is.a formal summary of the new 
principle which the student is required to 
memorize in the form of arule. After the sum- 
mary there is a reading lesson of wider scope 
treating of Roman life, tales, mythology, and 
history. Words which have been met in nat- 
ural surroundings are assembled for a con- 
venient review. Then follows an exercise in 
word study called Latin in Daily Life based 
on the vocabulary. Each chapter offers suffi- 
cient drill in both vocabulary and grammatical 
principles to enable the student to master the 
hew words, forms, and principles thoroughly, 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
aecide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books, 


The following announcements, 


by repeated use, before advancing to the next 
chapter. 


THE NEw PaTH To ReEaDING. Book Five. Anna 
Dorothea Cordts. 436 pp. Illustrated. Ginn. 
$0.84 


The first four books of this series emphasize 
the technique of learning to-read. This book 
and the last two make the experience of read- 
ing a stimulating and satisfying adventure to 
the child. Book Five presents five different 
units of new and stimulating reading material 
covering a wide range of interests: Adventures 
in animal land, Heroes of everyday life, When 
I’m grown up, The wonderful textile family, 
and Ships and the sea. In each case the pupil 
is guided in his growing discrimination between 
that which is real, the true story, and that 
which is purely fanciful or imaginary. Definite 
directions for purposeful silent reading and 
study precede each selection so that the pupil 
may get the experience for himself before 
attempting to share it with anyone else through 
the medium of oral reading. Book Five con- 
tains a Little Dictionary, comprehension tests, 
and an abundance of material for creative 
thinking and expression. 


COURSES OF STUDY IN HANDWRITING FOR GRADES 
I, II, II. Luther J. Kuhns, supervisor of 
handwriting, Norristown, Pa. $0.35 each, 
three copies for $1 


These courses of study are based on a sen- 
tence-practice method which introduces capitals 
and small letters for practice in a logical order. 
The sentences in each course of study are 
graded and include words from standard spell- 
ing lists. Graded correlation lessons consisting 
of poems, paragraphs, letters, riddles, etc., are 
also presented in each course of study. The 
third grade course of study includes an analysis 
of letters and numerals together with sugges- 
tions for teaching them. The selected sentences 
and correlation lessons tend to make the writ- 
ing period more interesting; this material also 
aids the children in their spelling and English. 
Regardless of what system of handwriting is 
taught, teachers will find these courses of study 
very helpful as supplementary material. 
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THE Economy AND ‘TECHNIQUE OF LEARNING. 
William F. Book, professor of educational 
psychology and head of department of psy- 
chology, Indian University. 544 pp. Health. 


“The Economy and Technique of Learning” 
begins the study of learning by calling atten- 
tion to its importance for individual and social 
life, then shows why and how learning actually 
takes place, describes the various levels on 
which it occurs, and presents the conditions 
that affect the rate and limits of a learner’s 
improvement; and finally discusses how the 
learning process itself may be made most 
economical and effective. The problems are 
treated from the standpoint of the learner who 
is to be stimulated and directed in the school. 
The book does not attempt to give specific help 
in every school subject. However, the facts 
and principles set forth can be applied in each 
school subject and each important type of 
learning that the school seeks to promote. All 
the material presented can be used by the 
teacher in his classroom work. A few of the 
practical discussions included in the book are: 
How to teach children to think; how to develop 
in the pupil a genuine interest in his own im- 
provement; how to make practical application 
of the four laws of learning; how to adjust the 
learning situation to individual differences in 
capacity to learn; how to help learners check 
the accuracy of their work; how to use learning 
curves and measurements of improvement. 


FOUNDATIONS OF HEALTH. Rathbone, Bacon, and 
Keene. 413 pp. Illustrated. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.56 

The name of Dr. Charles H. Keene, profes- 
sor of hygiene and director of physical educa- 

tion, University of Buffalo, and formerly di- 

rector, bureau of health education, State de- 

partment of public instruction, Harrisburg, is 

a guarantee of the scientific quality and prac- 

tical usability of this health instruction pro- 

gram. The aim of the text is to establish right 
attitudes not only toward health and living, 
but toward life itself. The ideal set forth is 
to establish a happy, vigorous vitality, mental 
as well as physical; to create such a healthful 
and forceful personality that not only is the 
person eager to do the tasks before him, but 

that the emanations from his personality im- 

press those about him with the consciousness 

that here is truly a well person. 


Revised. Roan- 
Illustrated. Mac- 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS. 
tree & Taylor. 523 pp. 
millan. $2.50 

In 1925 these authors embodied in a book the 
idea of presenting subject matter in arithmetic 
on the professional level and methods of teach- 
ing it together. Now they improve the con- 
tent and plan of the original edition by discus- 
sing the closely related processes of addition 
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and subtraction in one chapter, likewise by 
merging the treatment of multiplication and 
division. They introduce historical material 
so as to provoke discussion of present day prac- 
tices and shed light on them. They give an 
exercise for each section, both numbered ser- 
ially, to promote sound study habits. They use 
numerous cross and bibliographical references 
for clarity and comprehensiveness. 


Soncs or Purpose. Cogswell and Sneath. 267 
pp. Macmillan. $1.60 

Songs of Purpose constitutes a graded series 
of music books designed for use in elementary 
and junior high schools. Their uniqueness lies 
in the fact that they contain a graded scheme 
of virtues, determined in the light of the psy- 
chology of the moral unfolding of children, 
and utilize three of the fine arts for purposes 
of moral instruction. The scheme of virtues 
is embodied in carefully selected poetry set 
to music. A number of the poems are pic- 
torially illustrated. As a rule, religion is not 
taught in the public schools, hence these books 
are confined to moral instruction. They are 
based on the intimate relation that exists be- 
tween the beautiful and the good. Special at- 
tention has been given to the proper grading 
of the material, not only with reference to 
ethical content but also with reference to poetry 
and music. The music has further been ar- 
ranged to meet the vocal conditions and re- 
quirements characteristic of groups of pupils 
in the grades designated. 


TEACHING NUTRITION TO Boys AND GIRLS. Mary 
Swartz Rose, professor of nutrition, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 198 pp. 
Illustrated. Macmillan. $2 

Believing that health education of children 
is the greatest opportunity of the future, the 
author presents a synthesis of practical ex- 
perience of skillful teachers of intermediate 
grade pupils in leading them to deal wisely 
with their appetites and make habitually profit- 
able selections of food. Using the scientific 
facts of nutrition, she gives adequate diets and 
shows how each affects health. The mission 
of the book is to transform this knowledge into 
health habits in fourth and fifth graders for 
their welfare and happiness. 


Cumanpa. Juan Leon Mera. Notes and Vocab- 
ulary by Pastoriza Flores, New York Uni- 
versity. 258 pp. Heath 

Mera, born in Equador, has devoted much 
time and effort in writing of his country’s cul- 
ture. He felt that there was enough difference 
between the Northern and the Southern Indian 
to justify this novel. In it he shows more ob- 
servation and knowledge of the forests, Indians, 
and primitive life, according to this editor, than 
all the poems, legends, stories, and other novels 
written on the subject. He calls the writer the 

Fenimore Cooper of the South. 
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Tue Story OF NumMBERS. THE STORY OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. THE STORY OF WRITING. 
Prepared under the auspices of Committee 
on Materials of Instruction, American Coun- 
sel on Education, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $0.20 each. Discounts on orders 
of twenty-five or more 

An experiment in social instruction has been 
launched by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Under the series title “Achievements of 

Civilization” a number of short, attractive read- 

ing units have been published which are 

designed to supply pupils with accounts of the 
way in which social evolution has produced 
such institutions as the alphabet, number, 
weights and measures, the calendar, and gov- 
ernmental regulations. Each unit is a single 
brochure of thirty-two or sixty-four pages, 
fully illustrated and written in a style which 
will appeal to pupils in the upper grades and 
the high school. The brochures furnish basic 
information which can be used in any one of a 
number of different ways, to supply pupils with 
interesting materials for free reading, to fur- 
nish classes in English and history with con- 
crete ideas related to everyday life, to show 
pupils that subjects which are sometimes 
thought to be abstract and difficult, such as 
arithmetic, are designed to put them in posses- 
sion of great intellectual inventions produced 
by long ages of human cooperation. The bro- 
chures are not textbooks in the ordinary sense. 

Their use does not assume the establishment of 

a separate course in civics. They are prepared 

for the purpose of making it clear to pupils 

that all the subjects in the curriculum are so- 
cial studies if they are properly understood. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL Money. Henry C. 
Morrison, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 522 pp. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, II. 

Professor Morrison has here produced a book 
which is unique in the field of school finance, 
in that it approaches the subject primarily from 
the point of view of the economist, and dis- 
cusses the various phases of the subject in the 
light of economic theory. This is evident in 
the approach beginning with the first chapter 
on the definition of terms—receipts, revenue, 
loans, and so on. In certain phases, the book 
approaches the practical, as in the chapter 
headed: “What Shall We Support?” especially 
in the discussion of overexpansion. Here he 
takes up phases of the school offering with a 
touch of comprehension of social implications, 
but obviously narrowly so, as in the statement: 
“Medical inspection then belongs to the public- 
health budget and physical examination to the 
school budget.” In extended school offerings 
he raises the same criticism of the expenditures 
being outside the field of school financing. The 
reader gets the general impression of too great 
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an economic emphasis, and too little social 
emphasis. 

The volume is too extensive to review it in 
the whole. Many parts of it are very good, and 
extremely stimulating as in the discussion on 
the economics of personal service, and in the 
extremely able and clear discussion of retire- 
ment in the chapter on “Administration of Re- 
tirement Pay.” The point of view on purchas- 
ing developed under the chapter on “Operating 
Material” is sound theoretically and practically. 
The cost sheet point of view, while distrib- 
uting administrative responsibilities, should in- 
crease economies.—Frank R. Morey. 


Edited by 
268 pp. 


Music oF Many LANDS AND PEOPLES. 
McConathy, Beattie, and Morgan. 
Illus. Silver, Burdett. $1.52 

The editors have prepared this attractive 
book as a guide to a teacher desiring to in- 
tegrate music with the other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. The title suggests the character and 
scope of the songs included. All the songs and 
choruses have been grouped into units which 
offer an opportunity for the development of an 
appreciation program. This is a general utility 
book for the seventh, eighth, and ninth years: 
for classroom music periods, for general assem- 
bly, and for special programs. The wide vari- 
ety in voice classification makes this possible. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND PEOPLES. J. Russell Smith. 
394 pp. 457 illus. John C. Winston Co. 
$1.44 

The well-known author of this geography in 
his preface reminds teachers to keep in mind 
three things: first and always, we study about 
people; second, that every people is in a place; 
third, that all peoples are using the resources 
of their places, and in so doing they meet prob- 
lems and try to solve them. He tries, besides 
presenting the facts of geography, to give the 
reader some feeling for each environment. The 
units of study, the splendid maps and pictures, 
and the classification of knowledge are a few 
of the many good features of this geography. 

The author stresses undeveloped resources and 

possible lines of future development of the dif- 

ferent sections of the country. 


LIBRARY HABITS FOR GRADES ONE AND Two. 
Amanda Koch, library teacher, Allen 
School, Pittsburgh. Schools Department, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. $0.35 

The outline in this mimeographed publication 
is an attempt to organize with some definite 
aim the library work for grades one and two. 

The library activities and stories emphasize cer- 

tain character traits. A working period of 

thirty-five minutes is divided into three parts: 

1. 5 min—Talk on special library activities 
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which emphasize the desired habit. 2. 20 min.— 


General Activity. 3.10 min.—Stories. Included 
are subject index, author index, and story in- 
dex. The Sunday School teacher and the par- 
ent could adapt these stories to their fields. 


Hilah Paulmier and R. H. 
245 pp. Dodd, Mead, and Co. 


ROOSEVELT Day. 
Schauffler. 
$2 

An addition to Our American Holiday Series. 

The book contains all manner of Roosevelt 

material. Speeches, poems, letters, stories of 

adventure and policy are edited and arranged 
for reading classes, platform recitation, and 
study. 


Tue ACTIVITIES CURRICULUM IN THE PRIMARY 
Grapes. Marion Paine Stevens, primary 
and teacher-training departments, Ethical 
Culture School, N. Y. C. 440 pp. Heath 

This book gives the Why, What, and How of 
modern educational practice. Part I states the 
educational theory underlying the activities 
curriculum and offers suggestions for carrying 
it out. There are also several chapters which 
present the place of the formal studies—read- 
ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic,—in an activi- 
ties curriculum. Part II discusses certain typ- 
ical activities, giving a practical treatment with 
suggestions for method. Play and Creative 

Work, as the two most important types of activ- 

ity, have been placed first in this discussion. 

Part III describes typical units of work as they 

have been carried out or might be carried out 

in classrooms. An important feature of the 
book is its illustrative material. 


Trois COMEDIES: FANTASIO, ON NE BADINE PAS 
avec L’Amour, IL FAuT Qu’UNE PoRTE SOIT 
OUVERTE OU FERMEE. Alfred de Musset. 
Notes and Vocabulary by Kenneth McKen- 
zie, Princeton University. 183 pp. Heath 

The editor’s aim in presenting these comedies 
is to give as full and as definite information as 
possible about Musset as a dramatist, together 
with the text of three of his plays. Musset, 
both in his prose and in his verse, constantly 
reflects his own personality and shows us life 
as he lived it. He pictures for us the frivolous, 
intellectual, inconsistent society of the Paris of 
his time. 


MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. Jules Sandeau. 
Comedie en quatre actes. Edited by Fred- 
erick Hay Osgood, Milton Academy, Mass. 
222 pp. Heath 

Edition primarily for reading and enjoyment. 

Notes and translations of intricate and idiomat- 

ic constructions to bring out and clarify the 

text. Exercises for oral discussion, written 
composition, and linguistic practice. For pupils 
in the third-year French. 
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Books Received 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, IIl.: 


ADVENTURES IN ANIMAL LAND. Primer. Fran- 
ces L. Taylor. $0.60 
ADVENTURES IN Happy Livinc. Frances L. 


Taylor. Book II of the Adventures in 
Storyland Series. $0.72 


BETTER HEALTH FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. Edith 
W. Lawson. $0.70 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City, 
Ne Xs 


ELEMENTS OF GERMAN. Jacob Greenberg and 
Simeon H. Klafter 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C:: 
WELCOME CuRIsTMAS. Eleanor Graham. $2 
Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: * 


DIRECTED STUDIES IN WorLD History. To ac- 
company Man’s Great Adventure. Edwin 
W. Pahlow 
Harcourt Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave,, 
Ns Yee 
Usinc EncuisH. Book II. Luella B. Cook. 
$1.60 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. 
YoCe 


HIsToric BACKGROUND OF OUR UNITED STATES. 
James A. Woodburn and Howard C. Hill. 
$1.12 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH ESSENTIALS. Annie Gins- 
berg and Margaret Turnbull. $0.60 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

A WoRKBOOK IN VOCABULARY BUILDING. 
riet R. Lockwood. $0.24 

Zip THE Toy Mute. Mabel G. LaRue. $2 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. 
oie Sith 

CHRISTOPHER CoLumMBus. Edna Potter. $2 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

INTERESTING THINGS IN THE TEACHING OF TyPE- 
WRITING. Vachel E. Breidenbaugh and 
Irma Ehrenhardt. $0.50 


Har- 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


CRIME PREVENTION THROUGH EDUCATION. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
B.C. 

Goop Writinc. Burges Johnson. Director of 
Public Relations, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. $0.50 





A SERIES OF NINE ARTICLES on the teaching of 
geography are appearing this year in the 
N. E. A. Journal. These articles should be of 
interest to all who are teaching or supervising 
geography. The first article in the September 
number is “The Theme of Modern Geography,” 
the second will be “The Selection and Use of 
Pictures in Geographic Instruction.” 
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CHESTER H. BARNES, who was commissioned 
superintendent of Bridgeport public schools 
July 4, is now acting as supervising principal 
of Hatboro schools. 


DoNnaALpD D. Peirce, formerly a teacher in Ridg- 
way High School, who has been teaching chem- 
istry in the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed to teach in the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Clarion. He is also dean of men in that 
institution. 


ROBERT FERGUSON GALBREATH, D. D., was inau- 
gurated as the eighth president of Westminster 
College on October 8. The ceremonies of the 
inaugural day started at 11 o’clock Saturday 
morning with a meeting in the college chapel 
when Weir C. Ketler, president of Grove City 
College, and Thomas Stockham Baker, presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institute of Technology, spoke. 
The inauguration was at 2 o’clock with Rev. 
Hugh Thompson Kerr, Pittsburgh, as the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


Karu W. H. Scuouz, professor of economics in 
the University of Pennsylvania, spent the sum- 
mer in Russia with the American Social Science 
Commission. Dr. Scholz, who has been to Rus- 
sia three times in the last five years, says that 
shortages of food and of housing are two prob- 
lems that plague Russia today ‘and impede its 
vast program of industrial devlopment. 


Mar G. ANDERS, who recently graduated with 
the degree B.S. in music, is the new supervisor 
in music in Fell Township schools, Carbondale. 


STEPHEN F. ProPEAK, who recently received 
his M.A. degree from Columbia University, has 
been appointed to Fell Township High School 
faculty to teach languages. 


GERTRUDE A. KRANTZ is now a full-time li- 
brarian in the Fell Township High School li- 
brary. 


JOSEPH FRANKS, a graduate of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s College, has been elected as an adjunct 
teacher in languages in Fell Township High 
School. 


PauL Swank is head of the commercial de- 
partment in the Zerbe Township schools, Trev- 
orton. He taught previous to this time in 


Northumberland High School. 
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formerly at Perkiomen 


R. RvuSSELL Yost, 
school, Pennsburg, is at the head of the phys- 
ical education program just introduced in the 
Zerbe Township schools, Trevorton. 


Harry SLOTHOWER of Lemoyne was promoted 
to the supervising principalship of Mount Union 
schools. Mr. Slothower has been principal of 
Mount Union Sr.-Jr. High since 1921. 


F. Douctass Bewet of Camp Hill, principal of 
Enola High School for six years, has been elect- 
ed principal of Mount Union Sr.-Jr. High 
School. 


Gorpon Ruby, assistant principal of Enola 
High School, will act as principal of the school 
to fill the position left vacant by F. Douglass 
Beidel. 


WINSLow N. HALLETT, who has been working 
under Professor E. B. Twitmeyer, chairman of 
the department of psychology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is a new member of the de- 
partment of education at Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, of which Samuel H. Ziegler is the 
head. Dr. Ziegler is secretary of the higher 
education section of the P. S. E. A. Dr. Hallett 
has had an especially brilliant record as under- 
graduate in the field of mathematics in which 
he majored. He continued his excellent scholas- 
tic rating in post-graduate work culminating it 
with his degree of doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Pennsylvania in the field of 
psychology. 


Harotp J. Crist, instructor in English at the 
University of Pennsylvania for the past four- 
teen years, has joined the faculty at Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown. Other new members 
of the Cedar Crest faculty include: Henry A. 
Kriebel, a graduate in the department of busi- 
ness at Lehigh University; Henry Hare Carter, 
for the past four years instructor in romance 
languages at Lehigh University; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Lerch Hohl, a_ graduate of Cornell 
University. 


HELEN PURCELL, director of kindergarten and 
elementary education for Pennsylvania, visited 
grades 1-6 of the Franklin public schools on 
September 22 and 23, 1932, and gave two 
addresses to the teachers, one on character edu- 
cation, the other on common-sense methods in 
teaching. 
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MINNIE ZEAMER, 526 Walnut Street, Columbia, 
has given the following volumes by Charles 
Paul DeKoch to the library at the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial: Vol. I The Schemers; Vol. II Mon- 
sieur Cherami; Vol. III Sans Cravate; Vol. IV 
Sans Cravate Little Streams; Vol. V Fred- 
erique; Vol. VI Frederique Girl with 3 Petti- 
coats; Vol. VII The Bath Keepers; Vol. VIII The 
Bath Keepers; Vol. IX The Barber of Paris; 
Vol. X Sister Anne; Vol. XI My Neighbor Ray- 
mond; Vol. XII The White House; Vol. XIII 
Paul and His Dog; Vol. XIV Paul and His Dog, 
Chamboures. 


THE Lioyp MIFFLIN MEMoRIAL has received 
the following gifts of books to add to its li- 
brary: The Deepening Stream, Dorothy Can- 
field; Enchanted April, M. A. (B.) R. Russell: 
Forever Free, Mrs. H. (M.) W. Morrow, donated 
by Emma M. Hood, 337 Morewood Avenue, 
Pittsburgh; Bishop’s Carriage and Against the 
Tide, John Wycliffe, donated by Anna Huntz- 
singer; and a 1932 Dictionary with stand do- 
nated by Minta Fulton of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial. 


Another gift to the home was $10 from Claire 
Frysinger of Homestead. The money bought 
several items for the comfort of the guests. 
The grafonola and records, a gift which was 
announced in an earlier number of the JOURNAL, 
were given by Charlotte and LeMira McCleery 
of Munhall. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE'S unemployment college 
has entered its second year with 100 jobless 
men in its free courses. Forty students have 
enrolled in a course in government and law and 
sixty in an engineering course. The college 
provides instruction free of charge to any un- 
employed person who is thirty years old or 
over and who has had at least two years of 
high school instruction. 


LEWIsBuURG HicH Scuoot distributes a hand- 
book to its first-year students. The book, which 
is prepared by the Girls’ League, is financed by 
the high school Parent-Teacher Association, 
underwritten by the board of education. 


NEw TEACHERS in Lewistown include:  Eliza- 
beth E. Swartz, director, girls physical educa- 
tion, junior high school; Gordon M. Singer, di- 
rector, elementary physical education; Made- 
line Bell, elementary; Dorothy Cramer, ele- 
mentary; Beatrice Collier, elementary; Russell 
Romig, junior high; Enza Wilson, senior high; 
and Mary M. Beaver, senior high. 


FELL TowNnsuHip, Carbondale, teaching corps 
of fifty-five in number is now participating 
100% in group insurance. This brings the in- 
surance to the teacher at a very low premium 
and is very popular with the teachers. 
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NorTHAMPTON public school teachers made a 
pilgrimage to the Wolf Academy on Wednes- 
day. The first stopping place in the pilgrimage 
was at the famous chestnut tree on the farm 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Company. This 
tree was brought by General Brown of Allen 
Township from Mount Vernon in 1785 as a gift 
of George Washington. This tree is one of the 
most famous trees in the country, in as much 
as it links together George Washington, Gen- 
eral Brown, and General Harry Lee, three fa- 
mous Revolutionary patriots. The chestnuts 
from this tree are sent every year to California 
to the secretary of the American Tree Associa- 
tion from which they are sent to all parts of 
the world. 


The second stopping place was at the Acad- 
emy. The teachers gathered in the little corner 
which is partitioned off and where a Sunday 
School meets at the present time. Here they 
were addressed by Asa C. MclIhlaney of Bath, 
a public school teacher of many years’ expe- 
rience and an authority on Wolf. This school 
building was erected in 1785 and Wolf went to 
school here as well as taught in it for a number 
of years. George Wolf more than any other 
man was responsible for the passage of the 
Free Public School Act of Pennsylvania in 
1834. He urged vigorously in his messages as 
Governor the passage of such an act which 
came to pass in 1834 when he had the pleasure 
of signing this bill. Next year will be the 100th 
Anniversary of the passage of this famous act 
and the pilgrimage of the Northampton teach- 
ers was to prepare themselves for the celebra- 
tion which is to take place next year. 


Witson COLLEGE, Chambersburg, opened its 
thirty-third year on September 21 with nearly 
capacity enrolment, about twelve less than last 
year, which was the largest enrolment in the 
history of the college. As the college main- 
tains a limit of 400 resident students, the varia- 
tion from year to year is very small. 


Little change has taken place in the college. 
It has neither debt nor deficit, has made no re- 
duction of salaries or of staff. John B. Brooks, 
professor of education, is having his sabbatical 
leave this year and is spending it in travel in 
Europe and the Orient. His place is being 
taken by Carl E. Seifert, who comes from the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
only other appointment of professorial rank is 
Margaret Jeffrey, with the rank of assistant 
professor of German. 


LANSFORD school board, as a measure of econ- 
omy, eliminated the special orthogenic class for 
the current school year. The enrolment in the 
class had decreased. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS which were or- 
ganized in 1917 by Superintendent C. E. Carter 
of the Franklin schools are still functioning 
well to the benefit of the schools. Superintend- 
ent Carter began his work as superintendent 
of the Franklin public schools in August, 1916. 


New Lire Memsers from Pennsylvania in the 
National Education Association are: Jennie M. 
Farley, Milton, and Miriam E. Geist, Roxbor- 
ough, Philadelphia. 


SunBuRY school teachers pledged $5,000 of 
their salaries to the community relief program. 
The contribution represents three per cent of 
the teachers’ annual pay. The money will be 
apportioned to the community relief and to 
the special work conducted by the schools 
themselves. The welfare organization will re- 
ceive more than $2,000 and the balance will be 
expended directly within the school organiza- 
tion. 


THE FRANKLIN public schools are having an 
institute substitute for their city institute for 
the school year 1932-33. Guy E. Buckingham is 
presenting a credit course in measuring the re- 
sults in education. This course is under the 
auspices of Pennsylvania State College. 


ELK County held its teachers’ institute Oc- 
tober 27 and 28. The school directors paid the 
teachers $4 per day for each day’s attendance. 
The balance of the institute requirements will 
be made up with local institutes held at con- 
venient dates and places throughout the county 
during the school year. This arrangement will 
make it possible to have two days of excep- 
tionally high-class institute work, and to pro- 
vide also instructors for local institutes. The 
teachers will be charged an enrolment fee, and 
this, together with the fund from the county, 
will provide the necessary money to have 
worth-while institute work. This will be a 
saving of $12 per teacher to the districts 
throughout the county, and at the same time 
will give the teacher enough to pay the neces- 
sary expenses of the institute. 


Necrology 


S. ELLEN McGinnes, former principal of Steel- 
ton High School, died September 10. Miss Mc- 
Ginnes had taught in Steelton since 1908. From 
1923 until she resigned in 1930 on account of 
ill health, she was principal of the high school. 
She was a graduate of Steelton High School, 
of Goucher College, and had a master’s degree 
from Columbia University. 


W. H. SPEcK, a retired school teacher, died at 
his home in New Cumberland September 24. 
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JENNIE D. KLINE 


JENNIE D. KLINE, a teacher in the Mahanoy 
City public schools for forty-three years, died 
June 21 after a long illness. After teaching in 
the grades for many years, Miss Kline began to 
teach in the high school in 1917. At the time 
of her death she was senior English teacher. 


Guy S. K. WHEELER, Philadelphia attorney and 
son of George Wheeler, former associate super- 
intendent of Philadelphia’s public schools, was 
stricken with a heart attack while he was refer- 
eeing a football game on September 24 and 
died shortly after. 


ALIcE Norton, for more than forty-eight years 
a teacher in Antis and Wayne Townships and 
in Newton Hamilton, Blair County, died at her 
home in Newton Hamilton, September 8. Miss 
Norton retired from teaching twelve years ago. 


AupREY MEapD of Indiana, a music teacher in 
Irwin High School for two years and in In- 
diana High School for four years, died Septem- 
ber 6. Miss Mead resigned her position last 
year in order to continue her musical educa- 
tion. 


JOHN F. Derr, superintendent of Tamaqua 
public schools from 1908 to 1927, died Septem- 
ber 26 from a heart attack. Mr. Derr gave 
forty-seven years of service to the profession 
of teaching. 


JOSEPHINE HAMILL, formerly a teacher and 
supervising principal in the Philadelphia public 
schools, died July 16, 1932, at Los Angeles. 
Miss Hamill retired after giving almost fifty 
years of service to the educational world. 
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THE SUPPORT AND SECURITY 


of Every Teacher 
When Sickness, Accident or Quarantine becomes Her or His Portion— 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


(The Largest Organization of its Kind in the World) 





crease, 


These Features Commend 
Themselves— 
Lowest cost. 
Largest fleld of coverage. 
Covers Sickness, 
Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 


P90 89 


salary stops and expenses mount. 


Breneman Bldg., 





PAYS: 


FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE YEAR. Permits You 
to Continue Membership if You Give Up Teaching or Marry. Cost does not in- 
Benefits do not decrease with increased age. 


IMPORTANT 
More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than with ALL 
OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 


Accident and Quarantine. 


ENDORSED BY BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid and comfort when 
Write for particulars. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Lancaster, 
Or, L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Or, J. D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Note This Record of Service— 


Paid to teachers in 1931, $273,468.84 

Paid since organization, Over Two Million 
Dollars. 

Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 

Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1931, $109,168.56 


No obligation. Address— 


Penna, 








JAMES STRUTHERS HEBERLING, 56, psychologist 
and educator in the field of child training and 
active until a year ago as head of the William 
T. Carter Child Helping Foundation at the 
University of Pennsylvania, fell dead September 
28 in his home at Swarthmore. Mr. Heberling 
founded the Lehigh Valley Child Helping Con- 
ference in 1910. 

ELIzABETH S. DUKES, a teacher in the Glen- 
side-Weldon Junior School of Abington Town- 
ship, died August 9. Miss Dukes, who came to 
Abington from the Meadow Brook School for 
Boys, gave to the children of Abington Town- 
ship eight years of faithful service. 


Monroe B. Snyper, 84, who retired from the 
faculty of Central High School, Philadelphia, 
in 1920 after serving forty-seven years, died 
September 27. At the time of his retirement 
he was head of the department of mathematics 
and astronomy. 

Joun G. ZiecLeR of Lebanon, supervisor of 
school sanitation, State department, of health, 
for eighteen years, died at the Methodist Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, September 26. 

EVELYN YOUNG, 21, of Bethlehem, a teacher in 
the public schools of Harrisburg, died Septem- 
ber 18 of pneumonia following a brief illness. 


Mrs. BertuA HEYES, teacher in the Duquesne 
Junior High School, died suddenly on Au- 


gust 3, 


Resolutions on the Death of 
Elodie G. Carlin 


Whereas, Elodie G. Carlin, who was prin- 
cipal of Schaeffer School, Pittsburgh, and an 
active member of Schaeffer Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation has been called from her earthly labor 
to be with the greatest Teacher of all, and, 

Whereas, For some forty years she has de- 
voted herself with unstinting labor and self- 
sacrifice to the youth of this community, Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the parents, teachers, and 
other members of the Schaeffer Parent-Teacher 
Association, do hereby express our sincere ap- 
preciation of her untiring efforts, and recog- 
nizing the good which she has done for this 
community, do hereby put ourselves on record 
as being deeply grieved by her loss and yet 
grateful for her influence which will live on 
in the lives of all those who knew her. 

And furthermore be it resolved that the secre- 
tary be instructed to inscribe these resolutions 
on the permanent records of the organization 
and to transmit copies to the immediate family. 
also to THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
The Pittsburgh Teacher’s Bulletin. 

Committee— 
Mrs. Peart Coie, Chairman 
Mrs. ANNA L. CARPENTER 
Mrs. MATHILDA L. ALBERTE 
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SUPREME PROTECTION 





Our Teacher’s Income Protection Policy is a definite contract of 
insurance and provides an income when disabled by illness or 
accident. It has many advance ideas not found in other policies 
or certificates of insurance. 


Indemnities are paid for accidents and illnesses of any nature what- 
soever throughout the entire year. Full indemnity is paid for 
loss of time from school whether confined to the house or not. 


Before you sign on the dotted line you should know every feature 
of the policy you are buying and the kind of Company in which you 
are placing your trust. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 


$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 


TE CER Ee eee urd i catnedeads-seireaccmaae $2,500 
PIO aos vcatees auivencwnneaeees ate HIE os aeegasicocosmadacocas csaaees 2,500 
PAW cc's ve wt cine eee eocieemesebicinge NNR NOOR ccecceste ac cauewexnnn ceurmewen 2,500 
QRS as vcicis «oreo a viclew esac ere One Hand and One Foot ...00606006e000000s 2,500 
PO reno sare: atereis 3 ARG Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye................. 2,500 
Ye Pa Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye................. 2,500 
DN oss a sckcole neele.sre v wisiareieator SvaRS) GU MGth GOO x. xsiswernscnscelne 1% Oekwats 2,500 
aaa ae nicnrcnuner nnn vunewenees ISOMER AEM odie cereale. < ioe anid uxeta wae HRs 1,250 
AN Sec er relies weigh weir hee Cla ermere OUP BOONE 3555 5.5 0% Tu wwasdi uuu wsernetiens 1,250 
WAMie-ccvees ouainkn cacwscuwon ts Signe de NOS BGO oe. oo csedvdicndxecscew’- 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsplvoania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 


School of Commerce 





Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 


High School 











For information write to the Secre- 
tary, Conwell Hall, Temple University, 
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A NEW PLAN 
for the Teaching of Commercial Arithmetic 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


| 


By R. R. Rosenberg, C.P.A. 
Instructor, Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

For years textbook writers have been 
trying to humanize the subject of arith- 
metic to make it alive, interesting, prac- 
ticable, teachable. Some have succeeded 

a few more than others. 

In his new book, Mr. Rosenberg goes all 
the way in eliminating the “underbrush” 
to be found in so many texts on commer- 
cial arithmetic. The result is an intensive, 
interesting, teachable text that pupils and 
teachers alike will enjoy. 

“Business Mathematics,” writes a proml- 
nent teacher, “will mark a new era in the 
teaching of commercial arithmetic. The 
time-saving features and the low price 
alone should commend it to every thought- 
ful teacher of the subject.” 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS is puptiahed 
in two parts—-pad form. Part Kle- 
mentary, 60c; Part TT, Advanced, 0c 
There is an answer book for teachers. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS will add 
pleasure to your work and will insure 
measurable results. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


| 


| 








Broad Street and Montgomery Ave., 
Phila., Pa., or phone ST'Evenson 7600. 











Guidance Courses by Correspondence 


Educational and Vocational Guidance, Study of 
Occupations, Character Education and Guidance, 
Extra-Curricular Activities. Many other courses 
for teacher education. Write to Correspondence 
Study Division, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 





New York Chicago San Francisco’ Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 





Gregg Books Are Authoritative 








GOOD TEACHERS for PENNSYLVANIA 


Teachers for Schools . . . . Schools for Teachers 


PHILADELPHIA ~% ~ % PITTSBURGH 


Teacher-Placement Service 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 











LANCASTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

















CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
TO OUR MEMBERS EVERYWHERE! 


TIME CAN NOT DULL THE HEARTINESS WITH WHICH THIS MESSAGE IS 
SPOKEN. TIME, RATHER, GIVES NEW MEANING TO THE WORDS, FOR YEAR 
AFTER YEAR OUR CIRCLE OF LOYAL FRIENDS IS WIDENING. 


ex CHRISTMAS MEANS MUCH TO US, FOR IT WAS ON CHRISTMAS Day, 
1910, THAT WE WERE ONE DAY OLD. ON THIS, THE BEGINNING OF 
OUR TWENTY-THIRD YEAR, WE ARE GLAD, INDEED, TO BE A PART OF 
THIS GREAT FAMILY OF TEACHERS. 


AND SO TO YOU, WHO HAVE MADE, AND WHO KEEP, OUR ASSOCIATION 
A STRONG AND LIVING POWER FOR GOOD, WE OFFER OUR SINCEREST 
WISHES FOR A MORE MERRY CHRISTMAS, AND A MORE HAPPY NEW 
| YEAR THAN YOU HAVE EVER KNOWN BEFORE. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
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The first real course in the problems 


6 | 








of our | | modern world 


SAKDS 
Hirplane \ ITH Reading Books unex- 
Hees —= P celled in richness of material, in 
a > dramatic appeal, and in_ illustra- 
SOCIAL SSS tive material, and with accom- 


—_——— panying Pupil Workbooks of Di- 
rected Study, the Rugg Social 


{ ~ “ Science Course gives the student 
S IE an understanding of every vital 
( = _—— 


ays issue of today against its historical 


Balloon background. In enthusiastic use 
COU RSE i - in more than 2200 places. For 
q Pond Ah © nana 














upper elementary” grades and 
U junior high school. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





































A NEW ORIENTATION AND A NEW APPROACH 
. GREATER UNITY AND GREATER COHERENCE 
. MUCH MORE SPACE GIVEN TO RECENT PAST 
HAMM . MORE STRESS ON ECONOMIC-SOCIAL PHASES 
BOURNE . CONCENTRATION —s a od HISTORY 

. A VIGOROUS CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN YOUTH 
BENTON 7,A PIONEER TEXT FOR MTH OR 12TH YEAR 


4.4 
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Anhwnd- 








A UNIT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 





*Makes history a living growing force rather 
than a musty record of our yesterdays. It de- 
velops a real understanding of the major forces 
in American history. It concentrates on ex- D. C. HEATH 
planation and understanding of any problem be- & COMPANY 


fore the problem itself is taken up in detail. 180 Varick St. New York City 
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